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Catkins. — 


CATKINS. 


Of many a flower of famous note 
The Summer weaves her pall; 

I give my love to one remote 
And less inclined to fall: 

The catkin in his yellow coat 
And gray fur over all. 


He comes a champion unafraid 
Though Winter rule the land, 
When never a primrose lights 

glade 
Nor a violet scents the hand, 
Or ever the cowslip-ball is made 
Or the crocus-hollow scanned: 


the 


He comes to hedge-rows bare and 
black 
And breaks them into joy, 
With a tuft of yellow a-top the stack 
For every breeze to toy; 
He carries a winter coat on his back 
With the merry heart of a boy: 


He goes before the leaves are green 
Or the cuckoo loud in May. 

And children love his olive sheen 
Of silver-suited gray, 

For he is catkin-soft for a queen, 
And he grows above their play. 


When merry roses sway and float 
And beckon from the wall, 

And breezes bend the lily’s throat, 
And hollyhocks grow tall— 

I mind me of the yellow coat 
With gray fur over all! 

H. F. B. Brett-Smith. 

The Spectator. 


OUTPOSTS. 


I stood beside the wintry sea, 

And this is what it moaned to me: 

“Poor fools! who brag you rule the 
main, 

You pay me tribute once again. : 

I snatch your young, I strike your 
brave, 

I give their bones a common grave, 

Pick 0’ the Race your women bore 

Were mine—and will be evermore!” 

Then, as the waves before me leapt, 


Lady Day. 


Were cries, as though robbed women 
wept. 

The salt spray stung, like women’s 
tears, 

Dropping, and dropping, through long 
years. 


Across the night I cried: “Oh, Sea! 
True, of our best we give to Thee. 
They give themselves—and facing 

Death, 
Cheer, to the 
breath. 
common graves make common 
cause, 
A common grief together draws 
Both high and low. A common sorrow 
Links us to face our foes to-morrow. 
Our heroes—lost in peace or war— 
Are beacons, set about our shore, 
However deep their bones may hide. 
These are our treasure, these our pride. 
These keep our Island and thy waves, 

Guarded by graves.” 
Riccardo Stephens. 


The Westminster Gazette. 


last-drawn, gasping 


Lo! 


LADY DAY. 
(Suggested by the tempera panel of Melozzo 
da Forli.) 


’Gainst the dark cliff, in whitening 
skies, 
The shepherd watched a strange sun- 
rise— 
Or saw he that great Angel’s eyes 
As Gabriel passed to Nazareth? 


Beneath that dawn a deeper hue 
Glowed in the wild-flowers red and 
blue— 
Or drank they of the angelic breath 
As Gabriel passed to Nazareth? 


Oh never did the break of spring 
Set birds so gladly carolling— 
Was it they heard that silent wing 
As Gabriel passed to Nazareth? 


The old and sick that wondrous morn 
Felt in their veins new blood was 
bern— 
Oh strong was life and weak was 
death 
When Gabriel came to Nazareth! 
George Engleheart. 


The Saturday Review. 
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ANTI-STRIKE LEGISLATION IN AUSTRALASIA. 


A good deal has been heard of the 
Australasian legislation with regard to 
labor disputes of late; but the subject 
as a whole is still very imperfectly un- 
derstood in this country. Our Labor 
party, conspicuously inferior to that of 
the Antipodes in intelligence, states- 
manship, and breadth of view, never 
seems to have taken the trouble to mas- 
ter the principles, or to examine the 
details, of the methods by which the 
democracies of Australia and New Zea- 
land are endeavoring to restrict indus- 
trial warfare. Hasty observers, cast- 
ing hurried glances at the institutions 
of the Commonwealth and Dominion, 
have sometimes overwhelmed the sys- 
tem with indiscriminating admiration, 
and more often have been content to 
refer to it as a mere shocking example 
of misapplied socialistic legislation. 
But since recent events have compelled 
us with a rush to jettison large blocks 
of our own remaining cargo of laissez- 
faire, since a sternly individualistic and 
anti-socialist Prime Minister has found 
himself forced to initiate a policy of 
direct State intervention between Cap- 
ital and Labor, we can hardly pay too 
close attention to the experiments 
which have been conducted in the great 
sociological and legislative laboratories 
of the Antipodes. 

The compulsory arbitration and con- 
ciliation laws enacted in this group of 
Colonial States have two main objects. 
They are intended to maintain the 
standard of wages at a fair and reason- 
able level, and to enable workmen and 
employers to adjust their differences 
without causing general economic dis- 
turbance. The Acts are intended to 
encourage, rather than restrict, col- 
lective bargaining; but to enable the 
parties to the contract to conduct their 
negotiations by the methods of diplo- 
macy instead of war. The large pow- 


ers and formal recognition given to the 
trade unions as such were not due, as 
is often alleged, to the tyranny of the 
Labor caucus, but to the desire on the 
part of Australasian legislators to re- 
lieve the unions from the anomalous 
and dangerous position of exercising 
collective action without possessing 
collective responsibility. We hear 
much of the privileged position of 
these labor guilds; but it ought to be 
observed that in most of the Australian 
States trade unions, if they have more 
power, have considerably less irrespon- 
sible freedom than in Great Britain. 
In Australia, before this process of leg- 
islation began, it was generally held 
that at Common Law trade unions 
were still liable to be dealt with as 
combinations in restraint of trade; that 
they had no legal status, and as in 
England before the decision in the 
Taff Vale case, it was accepted that 
their funds couJd not be seized in exe- 
cution, nor could the union be rendered 
amenable either by civil action or crim- 
inal proceedings for the torts of its of- 
ficials, servants, or individual direct- 
ors. By our Trades Disputes Act the 
unions have been placed supra legem 
in this respect, and are not liable for 
any injury they may commit, either 
collectively or through their agents. 
This legislation has not been adopted 
or imitated by any of the Australasian 
States. The majority of them have 
taken a different line. They encour- 
age the workman, and in some cases 
even go far to compel him, to treat 
with his employers by and through his 
union, sometimes even going the length 
of authorizing their industrial courts to 
sanction preferential employment for 


1 See the interesting chapters in ‘The Com- 
monwealth of Australia” (London: Pitman 
and Sons, 1909) by the Hon. B. R. Wise, K.O. 
who was from 1 to 1904 Attorney-General 
of New South Wales, and had a large share 
aS shaping the industrial legislation of that 
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trade-union members. On the other 
hand they give the society a legal 
form and clothe it with definite legal 
responsibility. Thus the New South 
Wales Industrial Arbitration Act of 
1901 requires all trade associations to 
register as “Industrial Unions,” under 
rules which prescribe proper conditions 
of management and a strict separation 
of the funds used for political and ben- 
efit purposes from those devoted to 
purely “industrial” purposes. These 
latter are liable to legal process, and to 
attachment for payment of penalties in- 
curred for breaches of the Arbitration 
Acts. An industrial union, legally 
incorporated, is able to enter into con- 
tracts upon the security of its corporate 
funds. This, says Mr. Wise, necessa- 
rily involved the further grant of power 
to an industrial union to sue its mem- 
bers for arrears of subscriptions as a 
joint-stock company can sue its share- 
holders for calls. But it is not a lim- 
ited company; under some of the stat- 
utes the fines and penalties incurred by 
the union can be recovered from indi- 
vidual members if the corporate funds 
are insufficient. The rules and regula- 
tions of an industrial union are sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Registrar, 
who is empowered to cancel the regis- 
tration if they do not contain the pro- 
visions prescribed by the Act for proper 
administration, and if membership is 
not made reasonably open to all bond- 
fide workers at the trade. 

Thus it will be seen that an Aus- 
tralian union has a definite legal status 
and incurs legal liabilities. Its rules 
and accounts are subject to official in- 
spection; it can be deprived of its priv- 
ileges if its administration is irregular; 
it cannot turn itself into a close corpor- 
ation or a labor club; it can make con- 
tracts and be sued for damages. If 
it takes a vote of its members, it is pos- 
sible to ascertain how the vote is con- 
ducted and what are the qualifications 
of the voters. Compare all this with 
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the position of an English trade union, 
which makes such rules as it pleases, 
admits members on any terms it thinks 
fit, may allow boys or other unqualified 
persons to take part in its ballots, can 
be run by a secret committee of dele- 
gates and labor leaders, and is pro- 
tected by statute from pecuniary liabil- 
ity for its own actions. 

The system of State intervention and 
compulsory arbitration which prevails 
in the Australian States and New Zea- 
land is based upon the sound funda- 


' mental conception that a strike is like 


a war, essentially a barbarous and in- 
human expedient, and an injury to the 
common welfare. All parties accept 
the proposition that it is a misfortune 
which ought to be prevented by all 
possible means. The idea crystallized 
in the Australian mind after the great 
labor upheavals of 1890 and 1891. In 
the latter year the colonies were as- 
sailed by the first example of a really 
national strike. The strike was en- 
gineered by the Australian Labor Fed- 
eration, and was in the first instance 
levelled at the wool trade at the in- 
stigation of the Shearers’ Union. As 
the pastoralists refused to yield, the la- 
bor unions called out the officers and 
men of the Australian coastal fleets, 
and thereby endeavored to paralyze the 
maritime trade of Australia, on which 
the import of coal and the whole in- 
dustrial activity of the country de- 
pended. They threatened that they 
would “jam every vessel in Australia 
to the waterside,” and for a time they 
succeeded. The Federation was ex- 
ceedingly powerful. It included nearly 
all the trade-unionist working men of 
the Continent; it was well supplied 
with funds, and it was extremely well 
organized. In a short time no fewer 
than 50,000 men were out on strike, 
and the loss in wages was estimated at 
about £400,000, figures which would 
have to be multiplied by ten to bring 
them up to the conditions of Great 
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Britain. Communications and trans- 
port were almost paralyzed. Foreign 
trade was suspended, the farmers 
could not bring their wool to market, 
and the great capital cities were for 
some days deprived of their gas supply 
and threatened with famine. This 
roused public opinion, which had at the 
outset been rather inclined to favor the 
men in their demands for better terms 
from employers who had taken up a 
very stiff and unyielding attitude. The 
people imperatively called upon the 
State Governments to employ all force 
at their disposal to repress disorder 
and maintain the free circulation of 
commodities. Special constables, aided 
by mounted infantry from the rural 
districts, forced passages for the boy- 
cotted goods between the ships and the 
railway termini. The new manifesta- 
tions of disorder which occurred were 
promptly and severely repressed. As 
steamer after steamer was loaded and 
discharged in safety at the wharves, 
the ranks of the unionists thinned, and 


after a fortnight’s struggle the lead- 
ers of the strike surrendered uncondi- 
tionally, and the employers gained a 


complete victory. The result was due 
as much as anything else to the prompt- 
itude with which the Government 
swore in special constables in Sydney 
and Melbourne, and in other places al- 
lowed the employers to organize a 
force for the defence of their own prop- 
erty. 

The chief effect of the outbreak was 
to create a strong popular sentiment 
against the strike as a weapon of in- 
dustrial warfare. The labor unions, 
beaten in the field, turned to politics 
and organized the Labor party, which 
has ever since held the balance, and 
frequently obtained office, in the va- 
rious States of the Commonwealth; and 
both Labor and Capital were agreed 
that State intervention and State regu- 
lation must be substituted for the de- 
structive methods which inflicted enor- 
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mous loss and injury upon the whole 
economic structure of the country. The 
Labor party demanded compulsory 
conciliation and arbitration under le- 
gal authority, and the community at 
large acquiesced in the claim. The 
history of Australian legislation during 
the past twenty years is largely made 
up of attempts to reduce this theory to 
practice. One colony after another, 
and the Commonwealth itself, has 
passed a series of Acts of Parliament 
intended to repress strikes and to cause 
labor disputes to be adjusted if possible 
by agreement under public sanction, 
and in the last resort by the awards 
of special legal tribunals. 

The fundamental provision of most 
of these statutes is that a strike or a 
lock-out is illegal when other means 
are provided for settling disputes. 
Thus the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act of 1904 enacts that 
“No person or organization shall on ac- 
count of any industrial dispute do any- 
thing in the nature of a lock-out or 
strike under a penalty of £1,000,” and 
declares that “any organization of em- 
ployers or employees which for the pur- 
pose of enforcing compliance with the 
demands of any employers or employ- 
ees, orders its members to refuse to 
offer or accept employment, shall be 
deemed guilty of a lock-out or strike as 
the case may be.” The Industrial Dis- 
putes Act of 1908 not only enacts se- 
vere penalties against persons engaging 
in a strike or a lock-out, but is espe- 
cially severe against the instigators 
of such transactions, and makes them 
liable to imprisonment for a period of 
twelve months without the option of a 
fine. A meeting of two or more per- 
sons assembled for the purpose of in- 
stigating, aiding, directing, or prompt- 
ing any lock-out or strike in respect of 
a “necessary commodity,” or of the 
transport services of the State in rela- 
tion to such, is declared to be an un- 
lawful assembly,. the participators in 
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which are liable to imprisonment for 
twelve months. “Necessary commod- 
ities” in this, and in the Acts of va- 
rious other States, include the provision 
of gas, water, light, milk, meat, the 
sale of coal, and the services of rail- 
ways and tramways, and other public 
means of transport. 

The Acts by which the strike and 
lock-out are vetoed arrange other 
means for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. These vary in the different 
States. New Zealand set the prece- 
dent of establishing compulsory arbi- 
tration courts, and the example has 
been followed in New South Wales and 
other colonies. The President of the 
Court is a judge of the highest tribunal 
in the Commonwealth or the State, and 
igs provided with assessors chosen by 
the parties to the dispute. He has ju- 
risdiction in any dispute over wages 
and conditions of service referred to 
him jointly by the parties, but he is 
also empowered to call them before 
him on the application of the Govern- 
ment, or, if he thinks proper, on his 
own initiative. It is his duty in the 
first instance to get the parties to come 
to terms by voluntary agreement, and 
when such agreement has been made 
and filed, it has the force of law, and 
must be carried out by both employers 
and employees under penalties which 
can be enforced in the ordinary way 
before a magistrate. Failing agree- 
ment, the judge, after hearing the evi- 
dence on both sides, makes the award, 
and fixes the schedules of rates which 
he considers best adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the industry. This 
schedule is binding usually for a pe- 
riod of three years, and any attempt to 
disturb it by a strike or a lock-out can 
be punished, in some cases by impris- 
onment, or by fines which may amount 
to as much as £1,000 upon the em- 
ployer, or £10 and £20 upon the individ- 
ual workman. Three points are worth 
noting; first, that under several of the 
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Acts the Industrial Court may decree 
a preference in favor of the empioy- 
ment of trade union workmen; sec- 
ondly, that the funds of the unions are 
themselves liable for breaches of the 
Act; thirdly, that in case the union 
funds are not sufficient to pay the 
amount levied by the Court, the penal- 
ties may be recovered pro rata from the 
individual members themselves. A 
few cases have occurred in Australia, 
and a large number in New Zealand, in 
which the costs have been recovered 
under an order of the Court from the 
individual workmen. 

In England too much weight has 
been attached to the compulsory side 
of Australasian labor legislation and 
too little to the voluntary and concil- 
iatory side. The Wages Boards and 
Conciliation Boards are as characteris- 
tic as the Industrial Arbitration 
Courts, and in at least one of the States 
they are much more important. Both 
in New Zealand and in New South 
Wales (under the Act of 1908), the dis- 
pute must be referred to Boards of 
Conciliation, jointly representing em- 
ployers and employees in the first in- 
stance. The Board can make a deter- 
mination to regulate the industry, but 
an appeal is allowed to the Industrial 
Court, which is also entrusted with 
the duty of enforcing the award of the 
Board. In New Zealand this system is 
now thoroughly established, and appar- 
ently in much better working order 
than in the Commonwealth, though it 
would seem that the punitive powers 
of the Court have to be exercised 
pretty frequently. In Victoria the sys- 
tem of Wages Boards holds the field, 
and though there is in this State also 
a Court of Industrial Appeals, its pow- 
ers are seldom required to be exercised. 
Appeals to the Court from the Boards 
are rare. Up to 1910, the Court of 
Industrial Appeals had heard only 
seven appeals from “determinations” 
of Wages Boards. It is a significant 
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fact that in Victoria no lock-out in a 
trade in resistance to a Wages Board 
determination has been recorded. 
Strikes do occur, but they are infre- 
quent. That of the journeymen bak- 
ers in 1907 was the first strike of im- 
portance which had taken place in Vic- 
toria for ten years. This, however, it 
is worth noticing, was not a strike 
against a decision of a Wages Board, 
but in consequence of the Court of 
Industrial Appeals altering a determi- 
nation of the Special Board for the 
Trade. The Bread Board had raised 
the wages of the men from #2 10s. to 
£2 14s. a week. The employers ap- 
pealed, and the Court reduced the 
wages to £2 10s. again. The union 
called out the men, and the employers 
gave way after the strike had lasted 
only three days. One or two other 


labor disputes have had a similar issue. 
But on the whole the immunity of Vic- 
toria from strikes is very remarkable, 
and is claimed by its legislators as an 
emphatic testimony to the value of the 


Wages Board system. One of its es- 
sential features is that, in contradis- 
tinction to the principle which prevails 
elsewhere in the Colonies, it does not 
work through trade unions, but recog- 
nizes individuals. “All workers share 
alike in the advantages of Wages Boards, 
and no special inducements are offered 
to trade unionists to submit to the re- 
straints and bear the cost of organi- 
zation. Victorian trade unions are in 
consequence comparatively few and 
weak. The contrast in this respect 
with New South Wales is very signifi- 
eant. In 1902 there were 59,500 trade 
unionists in New South Wales. Four 
years later these had increased to 87,- 
000. In Victoria in the same year 
(1906) only 8,820 of the working class 
were members of a trade union.” * The 
Boards have fixed minimum wages in 
several trades, and the results are ad- 
mitted to be extremely beneficial, es- 


2 Wise, op. cit., p. 319. 
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pecially in those industries in which 
female labor is extensively employed. 
They have put an end to sweating, and 
have ruled out the starvation wages 
too often paid in Victoria twenty years 
ago. 

The success of the Joint Boards has 
led to their partial adoption in other 
States. But in New South Wales and 
New Zealand and in the Common- 
wealth Acts which deal with inter- 
State labor regulation, more weight is 
attached to the powers of fixing wages 
and conditions vested in the Industrial 
Courts presided over by a judge of the 
High Court or the Supreme Court, and 
clothed with full judicial authority. 
The first of the Acts constituting these 
Courts was passed in New Zealand at 
the instance of Mr. Pember Reeves in 
1894, and it has since been followed by 
others, with more stringent provisions, 
in New South Wales and Western Aus- 
tralia and in the Federal Parliament. 
Their general drift is to provide that 
when an industrial agreement cannot 
be arrived at voluntarily, it shall be 
compulsorily referred to the Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, The Court may fix 
both a “fair and reasonable” wage, and 
a minimum rate, and it may also ap- 
point a board to fix special rates for 
persons unable to earn the prescribed 
minimum. It may impose penalties 
either upon individual employers and 
workmen, or upon associations and 
unions of either class. It may make 
a “common rule” whereby it can ex- 
tend its award in a particular case so 
as to include the whole industry af- 
fected by the proceedings. The High 
Court of Australia has severely limited 
the application of the “common rule” 
method, and the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales has gone far to render the 
preference which may be granted to 
trade unionists nugatory. But the 
Acts generally have similar objects, 
which are to substitute legal proceed- 
ings for industrial warfare, to leave 
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wages and labor conditions, when the 
parties are unable te settle them by 
voluntary agreement, to be determined 
by judicial arbitrators, to place impedi- 
ments in the way of strikes and lock- 
outs, and to fix the responsibility for 
these anti-social acts on the individuals 
or organizations concerned in them. 

No one can contend that this system 
has altogether fulfilled the expectations 
of those who laid its foundations, or 
that it is working without friction and 
difficulty. The whole subject can be 
examined in brief in the Parliamentary 
Paper on Strikes and Lock-outs (Cd. 6,- 
081), lately prepared by the Labor De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, which 
gives a brief summary of the various 
Acts, and indicates how far up to the 
present it may be said to have suc- 
ceeded. The return includes extracts 
from the Report on Wages Boards and 
Industrial Arbitration Acts in Aus- 
tralia, which was compiled by Mr. Er- 
nest Aves for the information of the 
Home Secretary. Speaking of the 
New South Wales Act of 1901, Mr. 
Aves says, “The Act contains stringent 
provisions forbidding strikes, but, as 
it is temperately put by a correspond- 
ent, these have been found not to be 
effective. The great majority of 
strikes have occurred only among 
coal miners and certain unions repre- 
senting unskilled laborers, such as coal 
lumpers and wharf laborers. Of these 
there have been several, and the Act, 
weakened by delays, uncertainty, and 
errors, has, in connection with these 
classes of men, on several occasions 
proved almost a dead letter.” 

It must be noted that an influential 
section of Australian opinion is, and 
was always, angrily hostile to the 
whole movement. One may turn to 
the book of Senator St. Ledger,’ a 
prominent Queensland politician, for a 
severe indictment of the whole system 


3“Australian Socialism,” by A. St. Ledger 
(London, 1909). 
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which the author regards as a genera) 
result of the degradation and demoral- 
ization which Socialism and the Labor 
party have introduced into Australian 
politics. Both Mr. St. Ledger’s pages 
and those of the Government Report 
teem with examples of cases in which 
the awards of the Arbitration Courts 
have been rendered nugatory by the 
difficulties of enforcing them. Thus, 
in 1906 the slaughtermen of New Zea- 
land demanded an increase of 25s. per 
hundred for slaughtering sheep, though 
they were already earning from £5 to 
£7 a week. ‘The strike, which was in 
defiance of the Arbitration Court’s 
award, lasted five weeks. The Gov- 
ernment prosecuted the men. The 
Court held that there was no power to 
enforce payment of fines for such 
breaches of the Act, but this ruling 
was upset on appeal, and the Govern- 
ment were empowered to collect the 
fines. The men. however, refused to 
pay, and the Government did not ven- 
ture to imprison them in default. At 
a mass meeting of employees in the 
Broken Hill Mines, New South Wales, 
held on October 18th, 1908, the follow- 
ing declaration was made by the chair- 
man:— 


The idea of the new political union 
was to get an agreement and register it 
and the bond-fide unions of the Barrier 
[i.e., Broken Hill] would have no voice 
init. Those irresponsibles would have 
the agrement made a common rule. A 
strike was the only remedy he could see 
in connection with the matter. Wade's 
Act [the amended Arbitration Act of 
New South Wales] said they must go to 
gaol if they struck. Well, the sooner 
they were all in gaol the better; but no 
Government on the face of the earth 
would dare to put the 6,000 men on the 
line of lode in the Barrier in gaol. 


Though a large body of strikers can- 
not be sent to prison en masse, their or- 
ganizers and ringleaders can be, and. 
are, proceeded against. In 1902 West- 
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ern Australia passed a Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act prohibiting strikes and 
lock-outs. Many strikes and lock-outs 
have since occurred in the State, and 
as a rule no action is taken by the au- 
thorities to enforce the observance of 
the prohibiting clauses. But in July, 
1910, the Perth electric tramway em- 
ployees ceased work in violation of an 
award of the Arbitration Court. Pro- 
ceedings were taken under the Act of 
1902, a conviction was secured, and four 
of the men were fined. The secretary 
of the trade union published adver- 
tisements in a Perth newspaper warn- 
ing the men not to accept employment 
on the terms offered by the company, 
under the Arbitration Court’s award. 
He was prosecuted and sentenced to a 
fine of £50 or in default two months’ 
hard labor. 

On the other hand the Act com- 
pletely broke down over a dispute in 
the saw mill industry in 1907. Mr. 
Aves’ remarks on this point are signifi- 
eant. “In this (the timber) industry, 
affecting some 3,000 men, an award, 
the last of a long series of private ne- 
gotiations and of proceedings before 
the Court, had been made the day be- 
fore my arrival and the sequel, the 
non-acceptance of the award largely 
because the minimum for the lowest 
paid grades was fixed at 7s. 3d. a day; 
the fresh negotiations; the cessation of 
work; the opening of a fund for women 
and children—all the procedure of an 
industrial conflict carried on without 
disorder or violation of any kind, were 
uppermost in men’s minds. The 
breakdown of the Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration Act seemed to many to re- 
quire no further demonstration: an un- 
palatable award had been rejected, and 
the penalty clauses of the Act, except 
perhaps in exercising a hidden restrain- 
ing influence, and in helping to ensure 
freedom from any approach to violence, 
were left unused. The daily occur- 
rences reported in the Press, save for 
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the ineffectual prohibition some weeks 
after the beginning of the strike of the 
raising and distribution of strike funds, 
reflected indeed the practical negation 
of the Act. It is unnecessary to labor 
the point. The course of this particu- 
lar dispute, which even in March, 1908, 
although the men bave long since re- 
sumed work under provisional condi- 
tions, has not reached its final stages, 
is a simple but conclusive illustration 
of the fact that up to the present time 
the way has not been discovered by 
which the repudiation of an award by 
any considerable body of men, even 
when they take combined and official 
action, can in a democratic country be 
either effectually prevented or pun- 
ished.” It must be added that the law 
courts in Australia have shown a gen- 
eral tendency to interpret the laws 
against strikes wherever possible in fa- 
vor of the strikers. In November, 1904, 
the coal trimmers at Newcastle 
demanded double pay for working 
on a day which their union al- 
leged to be a holiday, but which 
the law held to be an ordinary 
day. The proprietors refused to give 
the extra pay, and the men walked out, 
leaving the ships hung up at the 
wharves. The Court served an order 
on the men to resume work. Against 
this order the men appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the State. That tri- 
bunal ruled that the Arbitration Court 
had no power to make men work if 
they did not wish to work. 

But there are plenty of cases where 
breaches of the Acts have been en- 
forced by criminal process. In New 
Zealand men and unions are constantly 
being fined for striking in defiance of 
an award or in order to prevent a ref- 
erence to the Court. In Australia the 
most interesting case is connected with 
the Industrial Disputes Act of New 
South Wales, 1908, which enacts fur- 
ther limitations upon lock-outs and 
strikes, and provides for the constitu- . 
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tion of Wages Boards appointed jointly 
by employers and employees, or in de- 
fault by the Government, from which 
boards an appeal lies to the Industrial 
Court. The Act was applied in the 
great strike of coal miners which broke 
out in October, 1909, and involved di- 
rectly some ten thousand to twelve 
thousand persons, and indirectly the 
whole industry of New South Wales. 
On November 30th the Government 
threatened to put the penal clauses of 
the Industrial Disputes Act into force, 
and announced its determination to ap- 
point a Wages Board. Four days later 
the Board, composed of three members, 
with a judge of the Supreme Court as 
chairman, was constituted. The fol- 
lowing day Peter Bowling, the chief 
strike leader, and two of his associates 
were arrested on a charge of conspir- 
acy, and the following day leave was 
granted to the Government by the In- 
dustrial Court to prosecute fifteen 
union officials and other persons on the 
same charge. On December 16th a 
Bill adding drastic amendments to the 
Industrial Disputes Act was intro- 
duced and passed at a single sitting. 
Further arrests were reported, and the 
prosecution of fifteen union officials be- 
gan on December 21st. Three days 
later the strikers authorized delegates 
to approach the mine owners with a 
view to settlement. On December 
30th thirteen out of the fifteen officials 
prosecuted under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act were fined £100 each or two 
months’ imprisonment with hard labor. 
On January 4th application was made 
to prosecute Peter Bowling and three 
others under a section of the new 
Amending Act, which makes it penal 
to promote strikes in connection with 
the supply of necessaries. ; 
Bowling was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for twelve months with hard la- 
bor, and three of his companions each 
to eight months’ imprisonment, and 
a little later Bowling and others re- 
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ceived further sentences under the con- 
spiracy charge. The result of these 
strong measures was a successful con- 
ference between the Wages Board and 
representatives of the colliery proprie- 
tors and the miners, and then a ballot 
of the men, which gave a heavy major- 
ity in favor of returning to work. In 
this case, then, the Acts were certainly 
not abortive; nor were they in a strike 
of iron workers, accompanied by’ riot- 
ing, which took place at Lithgow in the 
autumn of last year. <A hundred and 
eight of these strikers were fined in 
amounts ranging from one to four guin- 
eas, and the secretary of the Federated 
Iron Workers was sentenced to impris- 
onment with hard labor for two 
months. 

As to the general working of the 
Acts of 1901 and 1908, the State La- 
bor Bureau of New South Wales made 
the following remarks in its report for 
the year ending June 30th, 1909: “The 
Act has already lived down the bitter 
hostility of a section of the trade 
unions, the majority of them having 
already applied for the appointment of 
Wages Boards to determine rates of 
wages and conditions of !abor in their 
particular industries. The opinion is 
fast gaining ground in industrial cir- 
cles that greater benefits are likely to 
accrue from the operations of the Act 
than could be expected from the meth- 
ods of the strike. Strikes are rarely 
successful in obtaining all that is de- 
manded. Settlements have generally 
been in the nature of a compromise, 
and that only after bitter suffering 
among the women and children depend- 
ent on the strikers. How different is 
the quiet and orderly process of refer- 
ence to a Wages Board! No loss of 
work to employees, no dislocation of 
industries, and in the result in most 
cases better terms obtained than could 
accrue from a strike. Nor is this all. 
There are many of the smaller and 
less compact industries in which the 
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operatives could hope for nothing what- 
ever from a strike, even if such could 
be brought about. The Industrial Dis- 
putes Act is therefore likely to play a 
most important part in the future in 
preventing and settling all kinds of in- 
dustrial disturbances.” It is, no doubt, 
a rather unfortunate commentary on 
this statement that within a few weeks 
of the issue of favorable testimony to 
the effects of the Industrial Disputes 
Act of 1908, the great coal strike broke 
out and it became necessary to pass 
another Act containing much more se- 
vere provisions in a single day. Nor, 
apparently, do the emvluyees entirely 
concur with the opinion of the Govern- 
ment department, for Mr. DBrnest 
Aves’ report contains an extract from 
a statutory declaration made on behalf 
of the Miners’ Federation asking for 
cancellation of the reg'stration of their 
union, in which they say: “Since the 
Arbitration Act came into operation 
there have been incessant trouble and 
friction between the emp'oyers and the 
members of this Federation, a great deal 
more so than Uefore the said Act came 
into operation. A strong feeling exists 
on the part of the said ‘union that com- 
pulsory arbitration as a method of set- 
tling disputes is impracticable under 
present industrial and economic condi- 
tions.” A statement by Mr. Justice 
Heydon, the second President of the 
New South Wales Arbitration Court, is 
also worth quoting:— 


There is a good deal of confusion of 
thought in the public mind as to the ob- 
jects to be obtained by the introduction 
of compulsory arbitration in industrial 
matters. Properly speaking, 
however, the objects aimed at are (1) 
the prevention of sweating, and (2) the 
prevention or limitation of strikes and 
lockouts. The second object of 
compulsory industrial arbitration is 
much more difficult of attainment. To 
forbid strikes, and compel industrial 
disputants to come to a court, and to 
clothe that court with power to regu- 
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late, by a compulsory decree, the con- 
ditions that prevail in every industry 
in which the parties are unable to agree 
of themselves, is to intrude into a to- 
tally different sphere. If there are 
weak classes likely to be imposed upon, 
and, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
sweated, and to whom it is in the high- 
est degree just that a fair living wage 
should be awarded, there are also 
strong unions able, without the assist- 
ance of any tribunal, to win for them- 
selves terms which rise as far above a 
fair living wage as those of the sweated 
classes fall below it. To take away 
from those men the weapon of the 
strike, and to impose upon them the 
compulsion of a peaceful award is to 
enter at once upon difficulties of the 
gravest character. 


Similar testimony in favor of the 
system and against it might be ad- 
duced from other competent authori- 
ties. It shows that Australasian opin- 
ion is still divided upon the werits of 
compulsory arbitration, nor can it be 
said that either employers, workmen, 
or the general public are completely 
content with the existing body of legis- 
lation on the subject. Yet I do not 
think that any responsible group in pol- 
itics would venture to propose its re- 
peal, or that the public in any of the 
States would be in favor of going back 
to the conditions in regard to labor dis- 
putes and industrial bargaining which 
prevailed twenty years ago. On the 
whole, opinion seems to be crystalliz- 
ing in favor of the New South Wales 
and New Zealand arrangement, the 
combination of Judicial Arbitration 
with Wages Boards; the rates being de- 
termined in the first instance by the 
joint councils of employers and em- 
ployees, with an appeal to the legal tri- 
bunal. The procedure has outlived 
some of its earlier difficulties. It had 
to contend at first with many adverse 
decisions by the judges of the State 
Supreme Courts and the Federal High 
Court, who took a very lawyer-like 
view of the subject and insisted on 
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finding some of the essential provisions 
of the Acts “unconstitutional,” thereby 
depriving the Arbitration Judges of 
the powers they had obviously been in- 
tended by the Legislature to possess; 
so that, as Mr. Justice Heydon said, 
the action of the Court was paralyzed, 
and “its operations narrowed almost to 
vanishing-point.” | Another serious 
obstacle was the dislike felt to the en- 
tire scheme of arbitration and concil- 
iation by agitators like Mr. Tom Mann, 
who were seeking to graft upon Aus- 
tralian Socialism the ideas of European 
Syndicalists. Most of the responsible 
Labor leaders in Australian politics are 
Socialists, who endeavor to extend the 
application of communal control in the 
industrial sphere. The Syndicalist 
really dislikes State Socialism as much 
as any old-fashioned Benthamite. He 
does not want State regulation and su- 
pervision, nor the readjustment of eco- 
nomic relations in the general interest 
of the community. He prefers the di- 
rect and anarchic method of the Labor 
revolt. The most formidable of recent 
Australian strikes, such as that of the 
Newcastle miners already referred to, 
were promoted by Syndicalist agitators 
who were hostile to the whole spirit of 
the Arbitration Laws, and wished to 
bring them to the ground. 

All the Austraiian legislation must 
be regarded as experimental. Aus- 
tralians themselves hold their minds in 
suspense upon it, and are very uncer- 
tain as to its merits; though in New 
Zealand, I think, the general opinion 
is in favor of the system. It cannot be 
said, even in New Zealand, that it has 
abolished strikes, and in Australia 
there is abundant industrial unrest 
which legislation does not check. In 
Brisbane during the past few weeks 
there has been a most formidable gen- 
eral strike promoted by the Tramway- 
men’s Union, with “sympathetic” 
strikes in other cities. The Brisbane 
men were bound by an inter-State 
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agreement, under the Commonwealth 
Industrial Act, to refer all disputes to 
a Conciliation Board and not to strike 
under a heavy penalty. Neverthe- 
less, the men insisted on coming out, 
and for some days held up the whole 
locomotion and retail trade of Bris- 
bane. In the end the matter was re- 
ferred to the Federal Arbitration 
Court, which decided in favor of the 
men. The case is not yet finished, 
for the employers have lodged an ap- 
peal to the High Court of Australia on 
the ground that the Arbitration Court 
was acting ultra vires. This affair has 
been brought forward both in Aus- 
tralia and in this country as a notable 
example of the tyranny of the trade 
union “bosses” and the breakdown of 
the compulsory conciliation system. 
But it at least shows that, however ag- 
gravated a quarrel may be, and how- 
ever violent the attitude of its promot- 
ers, it can be removed with very little 
delay to the legal tribunals. It would 
be rash to affirm that the Australasian 
precedent has been sufficiently success- 
ful to call for hasty imitation by other 
and more complex communities. But 
with all its defects it is an honest at- 
tempt on the part of perhaps the most 
democratic communities in the world, 
and those in which labor has more po- 
litical power than anywhere else, to 
substitute industrial peace for indus- 
trial conflict, and to transfer the strug- 
gle from the factory and the mine to 
the law-court and the council-cham- 
ber. And, though it is true that the 
Arbitration Acts have not abolished the 
strike, it must be remembered that 
they have at any rate effected a great 
deal. The strikes which occur are 
nearly always local and _ sporadic. 
Fifty or a hundred men in a particular 
factory may refuse conciliation in spite 
of the law, or “come out” in defiance of 
an award of the Court; but the law has 
created an atmosphere which is com- 
pletely adverse to strikes on a great 
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scale. A general strike of coal miners 
or railway men would be so palpably il- 
legal that no Government would be 
able to endure it for a week without 
bringing to bear all its resources to ter- 
minate the conflict, and public opinion 
would be absolutely on the side of the 
executive. Instead of fumbling in the 
dark and holding abortive conferences 
with masters and men, the Ministry 
would at once be able to put the law in 
motion, and insist on carrying the dis- 
putants before a properly constituted 
tribunal, which would deal with the 
matter with full authority. Pending 
the award it would be illegal for any 
trade union to call out its members, or 
for any body of employers to dismiss 
them. The Australian laws may have 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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fallen very far short of the ideal of 
rendering the strike entirely obsolete; 
but they make a conspiracy against the 
whole industry of the nation impossi- 
ble, and provide an easy method of 
counteracting an attempt at bringing 
about economical revolution by putting 
intolerable pressure upon the country 
at large. And, at the same time, they 
do give some security that labor shall 
be able to obtain fair remuneration 
from capital without extorting it by 
forcible and ruinous expedients. The 
judicial fixing of wages, the penalizing 
of strikeg and lock-outs, and compul- 
sory arbitration, are links in a chain, 
and it is difficult to see how it is pos- 
sible to drop one without abandoning 
the others. 
Sidney Low. 
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It was said for many years, until the 
reversal that now befalls the sayings 
of many years had happened to this, 
that Thackeray was the unkind satirist 
and Dickens the kind humorist. The 
truth seems to be that Dickens imag- 
ined more evil people than did Thack- 
eray, but that he had an eager faith in 
good ones. Nothing places him so en- 
tirely out of date as his trust in human 
sanctity, his love of it, his hope for 
it, his leap at it. He saw it in a 
woman’s face first met, and drew it to 
himself in a man’s hand first grasped. 
He looked keenly for it. And if he as- 
sociated minor degrees of goodness 
with any kind of folly or mental inep- 
titude, he did not so relate sanctity; 
though he gave it, for companion, ig- 
norance; and joined the two, in Joe 
Gargery, most tenderly. We might 
paraphrase, in regard to these two great 
authors, Dr. Johnson’s famous sen- 
tence: “Marriage has many pains, but 
celibacy has no pleasures.” Dickens 
has many scoundrels, but Thackeray 


has no saints. Helen Pendennis is not 
holy, for she is unjust and cruel; 
Amelia is not holy, for she is an egoist 
in love; Lady Castlewood is not holy, 
for she too is cruel; and even Lady 
Jane is not holy, for she is jealous; nor 
is Colonel Newcome holy, for he is 
haughty; nor Dobbin, for he turns with 
a taunt upon a plain sister; nor Es- 
mond, for he squanders his best years 
in love for a material beauty; and these 
are the best of his good people. And 
readers have been taught to praise the 
work of him who makes none perfect; 
one does not meet perfect people in 
trains or at dinner, and this seemed 
good cause that the novelist should be 
praised for his moderation; it seemed 
to imitate the usual measure and mod- 
eration of nature. 

But Charles Dickens closed with a di- 
vine purpose divinely different. He 
consented to the counsels of perfection. 
And thus he made Joe Gargery, not a 
man one might easily find in a forge; 
and Esther Summerson, not a girl one 
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may easily meet at a dance; and Little 
_Dorritt, who does not come to do a 
day’s sewing; not that the man and 
the women are inconceivable, but that 
they are unfortunately improbable. 
They are creatures created through a 
creating mind that worked its six days 
for the love of good, and never rested 
until the seventh, the final Sabbath. 
But granting that they are the counter- 
part, the heaveniy side, of caricature, 
this is not to condemn them. Since 
when has caricature ceased to be an 
art good for man—an honest game be- 
tween him and nature? It is a ten- 
able opinion that frank caricature is a 
better incident of art than the mere ex- 
aggeration which is the more modern 
practice. The words mean the same 
thing in their origin—an overloading. 
But as we now generally delimit the 
words they differ. Caricature, when 
it has the grotesque inspiration, makes 
for laughter, and when it has the celes- 
tial, makes for admiration; in either 
case there is a good understanding be- 
tween the author and the reader, or be- 
tween the draughtsman and the spec- 
tator. We need not, for example, sup- 
pose that Ibsen sat in a room sur- 
rounded by a repeating pattern of his 
hair and whiskers on the wall-paper, 
but it makes us most exceedingly 
mirthful and joyous to see him thus 
seated in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s draw- 
ing; and perhaps no girl ever went 
through life without harboring a 
thought of self, but it is very good for 
us all to know that such a girl was 
thought of by Dickens, that he loved 
his thought, and that she is ultimately 
to be traced, through Dickens, to God. 

‘But exaggeration establishes no good 
understanding between the reader and 
the author. It is a solemn appeal to 
our credulity, and we are right to re- 
sent it. It is the violence of a weak- 
ling hand—the worst manner of vio- 
lence. Exaggeration is conspicuous 
in the newer poetry, and is so far, 
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therefore, successful, conspicuousness 
being its aim. But it was also the vice 
of Swinburne, and was the bad exam- 
ple he set to the generation that 
thought his jingles to be the finest 
“music.” For instance, in an early 
poem he intends to tell us how a man 
who loved a woman welcomed the sen- 
tence that condemned him to drown 
with her, bound, his impassioned breast 
against hers abhorring. He might 
have convinced us of that welcome by 
one phrase of the profound exactitude 
of genius. But he makes his man 
cry out for the greatest bliss and the 
greatest imaginable glory to be be- 
stowed upon the judge who pronounces 
the sentence. And this is merely ex- 
aggeration. One takes pleasure in re- 
buking the false ecstasy by a word 
thus prim and prosaic. The poet in- 
tended to impose upon us, and he fails; 
we “withdraw our attention,” as Dr. 
Johnson did when the conversation be- 
came foolish. In truth we do more, 
for we resent exaggeration if we care 
for our English language. For exag- 
geration writes relaxed, and not elas- 
tic, words and verses; and it is possible 
that the language suffers something, at 
least temporarily—during the life of a 
couple of generations, let us say—from 
the loss of elasticity and rebound 
brought about by such a strain. There 
should have been a Durdles to tell this 
Mr. Sapsea that the habit of exagger- 
ating, like that of boasting, “grows 
upon you.” 

It may be added that later poetry 
shows us an instance of exaggeration 
in the work of that major poet, Mr. 
Lascelles Abercrombie. His violence 
and vehemence, his extremity, are 
signs not of weakness but of power; 
and yet once he reaches a breaking- 
point that power should never know. 
This is where his Judith holds herself 
to be so smirched and degraded by the 
proffer of a reverent love (she being 
devoted to one only, a dead man who 
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had her heart) that henceforth no bar 
was left to her entire self-sacrifice to 
the loathed enemy Holofernes. To 
this, too, the prim rebuke is the just 
one, a word for the mouth of govern- 
esses: “My dear, you exaggerate.” 
Here is a noble poet exposing himself 
to be lessoned (the verb is Portia’s) by 
a governess in a class-room. 

It may be briefly said that exagger- 
ation takes for granted some degree of 
imbecility in the reader, whereas cari- 
cature takes for granted a high degree 
of intelligence. -Dickens appeals to our 
intelligence in all his caricature, 
whether heavenly, as in Joe Gargery, 
or impish, as in Mrs. Micawber. The 
word that is used to reproach him is 
the word that does him singular honor. 

If I may define my own devotion to 
Dickens, it may be stated as chiefly, 
though not wholly, admiration of his 
humor, his dramatic tragedy, and his 
watchfulness over inanimate things and 
landscape. Passages of his books ~_ 
are ranged otherwise than under those 
characters often leave me out of the 
range of their appeal or else definitely 
offend me. And this is not for the 
customary reason—that Dickens could 
not draw a gentleman, that Dickens 
could not draw a lady. It matters lit- 
tle whether he could or not. But as a 
fact he did draw a gentleman. and 
drew him excellently well, in Cousin 
Feenix, as Mr. Chesterton has decided. 
The question of the lady we may 
waive; if it is difficult to prove a nega- 
tive, it is difficult also to present one; 
and to the making, or producing, or 
liberating, or detaching, or exalting, of 
the character of a lady there enter 
many negatives; and Dickens was an 
obvious and a positive man. Esther 
Summerson is a lady, but she is so much 
besides that her ladyhood does not de- 
tach itself from her sainthood and her 
angelhood, so as to be conspicuous—if, 
indeed, conspicuousness may be prop- 
erly predicated of the quality of a lady. 
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It is a conventional saying that saint- 
hood and angelhood include this qual- 
ity of the lady, but that saying is not 
true; a lady has a great number of 
negatives all her own, and also some 
things positive that are not at all in- 
cluded in goodness. However this 
may be—and it is not important—Dick- 
ens, the genial Dickens, makes savage 
sport of women. Such a company of 
envious dames and damsels cannot be 
found among the persons of the satir- 
ist Thackeray. Kate Nickleby’s beauty 
brings upon her at first sight the en- 
mity of her workshop companions; in 
the innocent pages of Pickwick the aunt 
is jealous of the niece, and the niece re- 
torts by wounding the vanity of the 
aunt as keenly as she may; and so 
forth through early books and late. He 
takes for granted that the women, old 
and young, who are not his heroines, 
wage this war within the sex, being 
disappointed by defect of nature and 
fortune. Dickens is master of wit, 
humor, and derision; and it must be 
confessed that his derision is abundant, 
and is cast upon an artificially exposed 
and helpless people; that is, he, a man, 
derides the women who miss what a 
man declared to be their “whole exist- 
ence.” 

The advice which M. Rodin received 
in his youth from Constant—“Learn to 
see the other side; never look at forms 
only in extent; learn to see them al- 
ways in relief’—is the contrary of the 
counsel proper for a reader of Dickens. 
That counsel should be, “Do not insist 
upon seeing the immortal figures of 
comedy ‘in the round.’ You are to be 
satisfied with their face value, the face 
of two dimensions. It is not necessary 
that you should seize Mr. Pecksniff 
from beyond, and grasp the whole man 
and his destinies.” The hypocrite is 
a figure dreadful and tragic, a shape of 
horror; and Mr, Pecksniff is a hypo- 
crite, and a bright image of heart-eas- 
ing comedy. For comic fiction can- 
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not exist without some such paradox. 
Without it, where would our laugh be 
in response to the generous genius 
which gives us Mr. Pecksniff’s parenthe- 
sis to the mention of sirens (“Pagan, I 
regret to say”); and the scene in which 
Mr. Pecksniff, after a stormy domestic 
scene within, goes as it were accident- 
ally to the door to admit the rich kins- 
man he wishes to propitiate? “Then 
Mr. Pecksniff, gently warbling a rus- 
tic stave, put on his garden hat, seized 
a spade, and opened the street door, as 
if he thought he had, from his vine- 
yard, heard a modest rap, but was not 
quite certain.” The visitor had thun- 
dered at the door while outcries of 
family strife had been rising in the 
house. “ ‘It is an ancient pursuit, gar- 
dening. Primitive, my dear sir; for, 
if I am not mistaken, Adam was the 
first of the calling. My Eve, I grieve 


to say, is no more, sir; but’ (and here 
he pointed to his spade, and shook his 
head, as if he were not cheerful with- 
out an effort) ‘but I do a little bit of 


Adam still.’ He had by this time got 
them into the best parlor, where the 
portrait by Spiller and the bust by 
Spoker were.” And again, Mr. Peck- 
sniff, hospitable at the supper table: 
“‘This,’ he said, in allusion to the 
party, not the wine, ‘is a Mingling 
that repays one for much disappoint- 
ment and vexation. Let us be merry.’ 
Here he took a captain’s biscuit. ‘It is 
a poor heart that never rejoices; and 
our hearts are not poor. No! With 
such stimulants to merriment did he 
beguile the time and do the honors of 
the table.” Moreover it is a mourn- 
ful thing and an inexplicable, that a 
man should be as mad as Mr. Dick. 
None the less is it a happy thing for 
any reader to watch Mr. Dick while 
David explains his difficulty to Trad- 
dles. Mr. Dick was to be employed in 
copying, but King Charles the First 
could not be kept out of the manu- 
scripts; “Mr. Dick in the meantime 
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looking very deferentially and seriously 
at Traddles, and sucking his thumb.” 
Mr, F.’s aunt, again! And Augustus 
Moddle, whom a great French critic 
most justly and accurately brooded 
over and shuddered at as a gloomy 
lunatic. Long live the logical French 
intellect! 

It is strange—it seems to me deplor- 
able—that Dickens himself was not 
content to leave his wonderful hypo- 
crite—one who should stand imperish- 
able in comedy—in the two dimensions 
of his own admirable art. After he 
had enjoyed his own Pecksniff, tasting 
bim with the “strenuous tongue” of 
Keats’s voluptuary bursting ‘“joy’s 
grapes against his palate fine,” Dick- 
ens most unfairly gives himself the 
other and incompatible joy of grasping 
his Pecksniff in the third dimension, 
seizes him “in the round,” horsewhips 
him out of all keeping, and finally kicks 
him out of a splendid art of fiction into 
a sorry art of “poetical justice,” a 
Pecksniff not only defeated but un- 
done. 

And yet Dickens’s retribution upon 
sinners is a less fault than his reform- 
ing them. It is truly an act denoting 
excessive simplicity of mind in him. 
He never veritably allows his respon- 
sibility as a man to lapse. Men ought 
to be good, or else to become good, and 
he does violence to his own excellent 
art, and yields it up to his sense of mo- 
rality. Ah, can we measure by years 
the time between that day and this? 
Is the fastidious, the impartial, the sen- 
sitive novelist only the grandchild, and 
not the remote posterity, of Dickens, 
who would not leav2 Scrooge to his 
egoism, or Gradgrind to his facts, or 
Mercy Pecksniff to her absurdity, or 
Dombey to his pride? Nay, who 
makes Micawber finally to prosper? 
Truly, the most unpardonable thing 
Dickens did in those deplorable last 
chapters of his was the prosperity of 
Mr. Micawber. “Of a son, in difficul- 
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ties’—the perfect Micawber nature is 
respected as to his origin, and then. per- 
verted as to his end. It is a pity that 
Mr. Peggotty ever came back tu Eng- 
land with such tidings. And our last 
glimpse of the emigrants had been 
made joyous by the sight of the young 
Micawbers on the eve of emigration, 
“every child had its own wooden spoon 
attached to its body by a strong line,” 
in preparation for Bush life. And 
then Dickens must needs go behind 
the gay scenes, and tell us that all the 
long and untiring delight of the book 
was over. Mr. Micawber, in the Col- 
onies, was never again to make punch 
with lemons, in a crisis of his fortunes, 
and “resume his peeling with a desper- 
ate air’; nor to observe the expression 
of his friends’ faces during Mrs. Mi- 
cawber’s masterly exposition of the 
financial situation or of the possibili- 
ties of the coal trade; ovr to eat wal- 
nuts out of a paper bag what time the 
die was cast and all was over. Alas! 
nothing was over until Mr. Micawber’s 
pecuniary liabilities were over, and 
the perfect comedy turned into dull- 
ness, the joyous impossibility of a fig- 
ure of immortal fun into cold improb- 
ability. There are several such late 
or last chapters that one would gladly 
cut away: that of Mercy Pecksniff’s 
pathos, for example; that of Mr. Dom- 
bey’s installation in his daughter’s 
home; that which undeceives us as to 
Mr. Boffin’s antic disposition. But 
how true and how whole a heart it was 
that urged these unlucky conclusions! 
How shall we venture to complain? 
The hand that made its Pecksniff in 
pure wit, has it not the right to belabor 
him in earnest—albeit a kind of ear- 
nest that disappoints us? And Mr. 
Dombey is Dickens’s own Dombey, and 
he must do what he will with that 
finely wrought figure of pride. But 
there is a little irony in the fact that 
Dickens leaves more than one villain to 
his orderly fate for whom we care little 
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either way; it is nothing to us, whom 
Carker never convinced, that the train 
should catch him, nor that the man 
with the moustache and the nose, who 
did but weary us, should be crushed 
by the falling house. Here the end 
holds good in art, but the art was not 
good from the first. But then, again, 
neither does Bill Sikes experience a 
change of heart, nor Jonas Chuzzlewit; 
and the end of each is most excellently 
told. 

George Meredith said that the most 
difficult thing to write in fiction was 
dialogue. But there is surely one thing 
at least as difficult—a thing so rafely 
well done that a mere reader might 
think it to be more difficult than dia- 
logue; and that is the telling what hap- 
pened. Something of the fatal languor 
and preoccupation that persist beneath 
all the violence of our stage—our na- 
tional undramatic character—is percep- 
tible in the narrative of our literature. 
The things the usual modern author 
says are proportionately more energet- 
ically produced than those he tells. But 
Dickens, being simple and dramatic 
and capable of one thing at a time, and 
that thing whole, tells us what hap- 
pened with a perfect speed which has 
neither hurry nor delays. Those who 
saw him act found him a fine actor, 
and this we might know by reading the 
murder in Oliver Twist, the murder in 
Martin Chuzzlewit, the coming of the 
train upon Carker, the long moment of 
recognition when Pip sees his guest, the 
convict, reveal himself in his chambers 
at night. The swift spirit, the ham- 
mering blow of his narrative, drive the 
great storm in David Copperfield 
through the poorest part of the book— 
Steerforth’s story. There is surely no 
greater gale to be read of than this: 
from the first words, “ ‘Don’t you think 
that,’ I said to the coachman, ‘a very 
remarkable sky?’ ” to the end of a mag- 
nificent chapter. “Flying clouds tossed 
up into most remarkable heaps, sug- 
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gesting greater heights in the clouds 
than there were depths below them. 

. . There had been a wind all day; 
and it was rising then with an extra- 
ordinary great sound. .. Long 
before we saw the sea, its spray was 
on our lips. The water was 
out over the flat country, and every 
sheet and puddle lashed its banks, and 


had its stress of little breakers. When. 


we came within sight of the sea, the 
waves on the horizon, caught at inter- 
vals above the boiling abyss, were like 
glimpses of another shore, with towers 
and _ buildings. The people 
came to their doors all aslant, and with 
streaming hair.” David dreams of a 
cannonade, when at last he “fell—off a 
tower and down a precipice—into the 
depths of sleep.” In the morning, “the 
wind might have lulled a little, though 
not more sensibly than if the cannonad- 
ing I had dreamed of had been dimin- 
ished by the silencing of half a dozen 
guns out of hundreds.” “It went from 
me with a shock, like a ball from a 


rifle,’ says David in another place, af- 
ter the visit of a delirious impulse; 
here is the volley of departure, the 
shock of passion vanishing more per- 


ceptibly than it came. The tempest in 
David Copperfield combines Dickens's 
dramatic tragedy of narrative with his 
wonderful sense of sea and land. But 
here are landscapes in quietness: 
“There has been rain this afternoon, 
and a wintry shudder goes among the 
little pools in the cracked, uneven flag- 
stones. Some of the leaves, in 
a timid rush, seek sanctuary within the 
low-arched cathedral door; but two 
men coming out resist them, and cast 
them out with their feet.” The au- 
tumn leaves fall thick, “but never fast, 
for they come circling down with a 
dead lightness.” Again, “Now the 
woods settle into great masses as if 
they were one profound tree.” And 
yet again, “I held my mother in my em- 
brace, and she held me in hers; and 
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among the still woods in the silence of 
the summer day there seemed to be 
nothing but our two troubled minds 
that was not at peace.” 

Dickens, having the single and sim- 
ple heart of a moralist, had also the 
simple eyes of a free intelligence, and 
the light heart. He gave his senses 
their way, and well did they serve him. 
Thus his eyes—and no more modern 
man in anxious search of “impres- 
sions” was ever so simple and so mas- 
terly: “Mr. Vholes gauntly stalked to 
the fire, and warmed his funereal 
gloves.” “‘I thank you,’ said Mr. 
Vholes, putting out his long black 
sleeve, to check the ringing of the bell, 
‘not any.’” Mr, and Mrs. Tope “are 
daintily sticking sprigs of holly into 
the carvings and sconces of the cathe- 
dral stalls, as if they were sticking 
them into the button-holes of the dean 
and Chapter.” The two young Eura- 
sians, brother and sister, “had a cer- 
tain air upon them of hunter and hunt- 
ress; yet withal a certain air of being 
the objects of the chase rather than 
the followers.” This phrase lacks ele- 
gance—and Dickens is not often inele- 
gant, as those who do not read him 
may be surprised to learn—but the im- 
pression is admirable; so is that which 
follows: “An indefinable kind of pause 
coming and going on their whole ex- 
pression, both of face and form.” 
Here is pure, mere impression again: 
“Miss Murdstone, who was busy at 
her writing desk, gave me her cold 
finger-nails.” And here is vision with 
great dignity: “All beyond his figure 
was a vast dark curtain, in solemn 
movement towards one quarter of the 
heavens.” With that singleness of 
sight—and his whole body was full of 
the light of it—he had also the single 
hearing; the scene is in the Court of 
Chancery on a London November day: 
“Leaving this address ringing in the 
rafters of the roof, the very little coun- 
sel drops, and the fog knows him no 
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more.” “Mr. Vholes emerged into the 
silence he could scarcely be said to 
have broken, so stifled was his tone.” 
“Within the grill-gate of the chancel, 
up the steps surmounted loomingly by 
the fast-darkening organ, white robes 
could be dimly seen, and one feeble 
voice, rising and falling in a cracked 
monotonous mutter, could at intervals 
be faintly heard until the or- 
gan and the choir burst forth and 
drowned it in a sea of music. Then 
the sea fell, and the dying voice made 
another feeble effort; and then the sea 
rose high and beat its life out, and 
lashed the roof, and surged among the 
arches, and pierced the heights of the 
great tower; and then the sea was dry 
and all was still.” And this is how 
a listener overheard men talking in the 
cathedral hollows: “The word ‘confi- 
dence,’ shattered by the echoes, but 
still capable of being pieced together, 
is uttered.” 

Wit, humor, derision—to each of 
these words we assign by custom a 
part in the comedy of literature; and 
(again) those who do not read Dick- 
ens—perhaps even those who read him 
a little—may acclaim him as a humor- 
ist and not know him as a wit. But 
that writer is a wit, whatever his hu- 
mor, who tells us of a member of the 
Tite Barnacle family who had held a 
sinecure office against all protest, that 
“he died with his drawn salary in his 
hand.” But let it be granted that 
Dickens the humorist is foremost. For 
we might spare the phrase just quoted 
rather than the one describing Trad- 
dles, (whose hair stood up), as one who 
looked “as though he had seen a cheer- 
ful ghost.” 

A generation, between his own and 
the present, thought Dickens to be vul- 
gar; if the cause of that judgment was 
that he wrote about people in shops, 
the cause is discredited now that shops 
are the scenes of the novelist’s re- 
search, “High life” and most wretched 
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life have now given place to the little 
shop and its parlor, during a year or 
two. But Dr. Brown, the author of 
Rab and his friends, thought that Dick- 
ens committed vulgarities in his dic- 
tion. “A good man was Robin” is right 
enough; but “He was a good man, was 
Robin” is not so well, and we must 
own that it is Dickensian; but assur- 
edly Dickens writes such phrases as it 
were dramatically, playing the cock- 
ney. I know of but two words that 
Dickens habitually misuses; it is not 
worth while to quote them. But for 
these his English is admirable; he 
chooses what is good and knows what 
is not. A little representative collection 
of the bad or foolish English of his day 
might be made by gathering up what 
Dickens forbore and what he derided; 
for instance, Mr. Micawber’s portly 
phrase, “gratifying emotions of no com- 
mon description,” and Littimer’s report 
that “the young woman was partial to 
the sea.” This was the polite language 
of that time, as we conclude when we 
find it to be the language that Char- 
lotte Bronté shook off; but before she 
shook it off she used it. In her first 
book she writes that a child had “con- 
tracted a partiality” for his toys; that 
a governess was “communicating in- 
struction.” Dickens, too, had some- 
thing to throw off; in his earlier books 
there is a certain inflation—some 
rounded words ‘fill the inappropriate 
mouth of Bill Sikes himself—but he 
discarded them with a _ splendid 
laugh. They are charged upon Mr. 
Micawber in his own character as au- 
thor. See him as he sits by to hear 
Captain Hopkins read the petition in 
the debtors’ prison “from His Most 
Gracious Majesty’s unfortunate sub- 
jects.” Mr. Micawber listened, we 
read, “with a little of an author’s van- 
ity, contemplating (not severely) the 
spikes upon the opposite wall.” It 
should be remembered that when Dick- 
ens shook himself free of all that ham- 
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pered his perfect genius he was not so 
much beloved or so much applauded as 
when he gave to his cordial readers 
matter for facile sentiment and for 
humor of the second order. His public 
were eager to be moved, and to laugh, 
and he gave them Little Nell and Sam 
Weller; he loved to please them, and it 
is evident that he pleased himself also: 
Mr. Micawber, Mr. Pecksniff, Mrs. 
Nickleby, Mrs. Chick, Mrs. Pipchin, 
Mr. Augustus Moddle, Mrs. Jellyby, 
Mrs. Plornish, are not so famous as 
Sam Weller and Little Nell; nor is 
Traddles, whose hair looked as though 
he had seen a cheerful ghost. 

We are told of the delight of the 
Japanese man in a chance finding of 
something strangely shaped, an asym- 
metry that has an accidental felicity, 
an interest. If he finds such a grace 
or disproportion—whatever the interest 
may be—in a stone or a twig that has 
caught his ambiguous eye at the road- 
side, he carries it to his home to place 
it in its irregularly happy place. 
Dickens seems to have had a like joy 
in things mis-shapen or strangely 
shapen, uncommon or grotesque. He 
saddled even his heroes—those heroes 
are, perhaps, his worst work, young 
men at once conventional and improb- 
able—with whimsically ugly names; 
while his invented names are whimsi- 
cally perfect: that of Vholes for the 
predatory silent man: in black, and 
that of Tope for the cathedral verger. 
A suggestion of dark and vague flight 
in Vholes; something of old floors, 
something respectably furtive and 
musty, in Tope. In Dickens, the love 
of lurking, unusual things, human and 
inanimate—he wrote of his discoveries 
delightedly in his letters—was hyper- 
trophied; and it has its part in the sim- 
plest and the most fantastic of his hu- 
mors, especially those that are due to 
his child-like eyesight; let us read, for 
example, of the rooks that seemed to 
attend upon Dr. Strong (late of Canter- 
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bury) in his Highgate garden, “as if 
they had been written to about him by 
the Canterbury rooks and were observ- 
ing him closely in consequence”; and 
of Master Micawber, who had a re- 
markable head voice—‘On looking at 
Master Micawber again I saw that he 
had a certain expression of face as if 
his voice were behind his eyebrows”; 
and of Joe in his Sunday clothes, “a 
scarecrow in good circumstances”; and 
of the cook’s cousin in the Life Guards, 
with such long legs that “he looked 
like the afternoon shadow of some- 
body else”; and of Mrs. Markleham, 
“who stared more like a figure-head in- 
tended for a ship to be called the As- 
tonishment, than anything else I can 
think of.” But there is no reader who 
has not a thousand such exhilarating 
little sights in his memory of the pages 
of Dickens. From the gently gro- 
tesque to the fantastic run his en- 
chanted eyes, and in Quilp and Miss 
Mowcher he takes his joy in the ex- 
treme of deformity; and a spontaneous 
combustion was an accident much to 
his mind. 

— Dickens wrote for a world that either 
Was exceedingly “emotional,” or had 
the convention or tradition of great 
sentimental excitability. All his peo- 
ple, suddenly surprised, lose their 
presence of mind. Even when the 
surprise is not extraordinary their ac- 
tions are wild. When Tom Pinch calls 
upon John Westlock in London, after 
no very tong separation, John, welcom- 
ing him at breakfast, puts the rolls into 
his boots, and so forth. And this kind 
of distraction comes upon men and 
women everywhere in his books—dis- 
tractions of laughter as well. All this 
seems artificial to-day, whereas Dick- 
ens in his best moments is the sim- 
plest, as he is the most vigilant, of 
men. But his public was as present to 
him as an actor’s audience is to the 
actor, and I cannot think that this im- 
mediate response was good for his art. 
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Assuredly he is not solitary. We 
should not wish him to be solitary as 
a poet is, but we may wish that now 
and again, even while standing ap- 
plauded and acclaimed, he had ap- 
praised the applause more coolly and 
more justly, and within his inner mind. 

Those critics who find what they call 
vulgarisms think they may safely go 
on to accuse Dickens of bad grammar. 
The truth is that his grammar is not 
only good but strong; it is far better 
in construction than Thackeray’s, the 
fine ease of whose phrase sometimes 
exceeds and is slack. Lately, during 
this present centenary time, a writer 
averred that Dickens might not always 
be parsed, but that we loved him for 
his, etc., etc. Dickens’s page is to be 
parsed as strictly as any man’s. It is, 
apart from the matter of grammar, a 
wonderful thing that he, with his little 
education, should have so excellent a 
diction. In his exquisite use of the 
word “establishment” in the following 
phrase, we find his own perfect sense 
of the use of words in his own day; 
but in the second quotation given there 
is a most beautiful sign of education. 
“Under the weight of my wicked se- 
cret” (the little boy Pip had succoured 
his convict with his brother-in-law’s 
provisions) “I pondered whether the 
Church would be powerful enough to 
shield me if I divulged to that 
establishment.” And this is the 
phrase that may remind us of the 
eighteenth century writers of prose, 
and among those writers of none so 
readily as of Bolingbroke: it occurs in 
that passage of Esther's life in which, 
having lost her beautv, she resolves to 
forego a love unavowed. “There was 
nothing to be undone; no chain for 
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him to drag or for me to break.” 

If Dickens had had the education 
which he had not, his English could 
not have been better; but if he had had 
the usage du monde which as a young 
man he had not, there would have been 
a difference. He weuld not, for in- 
stance, have given us the preposterous 
scenes in Nicholas Nickleby in which 
parts are played by Lord Frederick 
Verisopht, Sir Mulberry Hawke, and 
their friends; the scene of the hero’s 
luncheon at a restaurant and the 
dreadful description of the mirrors and 
other splendors would not have been 
written. It is a very little thing to 
forgive to him whom we have to thank 
for—well, not perhaps for the “house 
full of friends” for the gift of whom a 
stranger, often quoted, once blessed him 
in the street; we may not wish for Mr. 
Feeder, or Major Bagstock, or Mrs. 
Chick, or Mrs. Pipchin, or Mr. Augus- 
tus Moddle, or Mr. F.’s aunt, or Mr. 
Wopsle, or Mr. Pumblechook, as an in- 
mate of our homes. Lack of knowl- 
edge of the polite world is, I say, a 
very little thing to forgive to him whom 
we thank most chiefly for showing us 
these interesting people just named as 
inmates of the comedy homes that are 
not ours. We thank him because they 
are comedy homes, and could not be 
ours or any man’s; that is, we thank 
him for his admirable art. 

His death “eclipsed the gaiety of na- 
tions and impoverished the public stock 
of harmless pleasure.” Or else it hap- 
pened that the general gaiety of na- 
tions chanced to pass into the shadow 
at about that time, and it seems only 
too evident that the public pleasures 
are not now so harmless as in his by- 
gone but unforgotten day. 

Alice Meynell. 
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FORTUNA CHANCE. 


By JAMES PRIOR. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A KNOCK IN THE DARE. 

Bridget the then maid at the Nook 
was a thick-set wench with a pro- 
nounced waddle, a gait fruitful of col- 
lisions with furniture and destruction 
of crockery. She had a great fat 
blowzy unexpressive face and a voice 
like a sparrow’s, a harsh chirp. She 
kept Master Roland’s shoes well oiled 
and drudged for him generally with 
never a word of thanks. He would 
not have known her away from the 
house, any more than one of the 
kitchen chairs; and she was quite con- 
tent that it should be so. Nothing in 
an ordinary way put her out but Fri- 
day’s fish. She couldn’t abide the 
smell on’t. It sempt to her to smell o’ 
popery. 

“And what is popery, thou slut?” 
Press once said. 

“IT dunno raightly.” 

“That I'll go bond for. 
is’t wrongly, stock?’ 

“°Tis wooden shoes and warming- 
pans and stinking fish and—and substi- 
tution.” 

Thus it would appear that she was 
not altogether devoid of sensibility, 
and when Roland tried the back door 
she knew by the touch that it was not 
her brother Jude; he who had been en- 
gaged to sleep in the house during Ro- 
land’s absence. 

Roland had stood awhile outside to 
take breath and smooth away some of 
the horror from his face. He knew 
well enough that the prudent course 
would have been to make a night flight 
of it; but his greatest fear just then 
was of the night--and what it covered, 
his greatest need to see a living face. 
So when he had stood a little while 
he put hand to the door, but found it 
bolted. At his knock Press bade 
Bridget open; but the wench’s nerves 


But what 


had been shaken by that preliminary 
trial of the door. She went no nearer 
than the middle of the floor, and thence 
asked in a timid squeak inaudible with- 
out: 

“Who’s theer?” 

“Open the door straight,” said Press 
peremptorily. 

“I dussn’t.” 

“Why not, slut?’ 

“I’m scarred at a knock i’ th’ dark.” 

Press scornfully took up the kitchen 
rushlight in its iron stick, swept the 
wench from the middle of the room, 
undid the bolt and opened the door her- 
self. Roland was for stepping in. 
The candle, held in her left hand, cast 
its light on his right cheek. She 
started; she stayed his entrance with 
her other hand; her eyes darted ex- 
clamations at him but her speech was 
commonplace. 

“Stop outside the door, sir, till I’ve 
batted the snow off your coat.” 

If her hand had been weaker than it 
was, her face would have stopped him. 
She set down the candle, took a round 
towel from its wooden jack on the door 
and went over the threshold to him. 

“Sure ’tis not your own?” she whis- 
pered. 

“What?” 

She dabbed his cheek with the towel 
and held it so that enough light fell on 
it to show him a bloody stain. He 
shuddered and whispered back: 

“I wish it were.” 

“Has there been battling?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

She wiped the cheek first with the 
dry towel, then taking a handful of 
half-melted snow wetted it and rubbed 


.it quite clean before she let him in. 


He changed his coat ‘for that which 
had been worn by him on Thursday and 
was still hanging in the kitchen. The 
towel Press hid under her apron, and 
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as she followed him to the parlor threw 
it into a closet under the stairs. For- 
tuna started up on her son’s entrance. 
At once she cried out, and her face was 
pale— 

“They are after you! 
we hide him, Edith?” 

“Nay, mother,” said he, “I’m in no 
manner of danger; but the light’s wild 
and I’m glad to be at home.” 

The parrot woke up, put her other 
claw down on the perch, stretched her 
neck and screamed: 

“Buss me, dear 
pretty mouth!” 

Fortuna put her arms round her son 
and kissed him on his cheek, the right 
cheek. 

“Your cheek is cold and damp, child,” 
she said, 

Again he shuddered, but said with a 
show of self-possession: 

“It is the snow.” 

“Why did you shudder?” 

“It is the cold.” 

“Come to the fire, dear.” 

He took more comfort just then from 
her human voice, from the living 
warmth of her flesh, the living 
outlook of her eyes than from what 
Was personal to himself, the fond in- 
quiry, the maternal pressure, the affec- 
tionate scrutiny. The parrot sprang to 
the side of her cage, clutched the wires, 
fluttered her wings and clamored for 
attention. He went and quietened her 
by stroking her poll and letting her 
nibble gently at his finger. 

“Why have you come back so soon, 
child?” said Fortuna. 

“To see you, mother.” 

“But—the prince?’ 

“He had left Derby.” 

“Then why did you not follow him?” 

“I am following him; in a way.” 

“This way? To London?” 

“No, mother, to Scotland.” 

“To Scotland? Scotland? Then——” 

“Yes, he has given everything up, ex- 
cept his life.” 


Where shall 
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“But he has never considered his life. 
I don’t understand.” 

She seemed to bend under the shock; 
she found it necessary to sit. Roland 
left the parrot, placed a chair for her 
and stood over her. Presently she 
said: 

“He has suffered a reverse?” 

“No, mother, only a retreat.” 

“A retreat!” 

She seemed to be pondering the word. 
In a little while with a desolate at- 
tempt at self-consolation she said: 

“But I must not pretend to under- 
stand strategy.” 

She looked up again. 

“Where is your hat, child?” 

It was easier for her to ask to see 
the hat than to inquire directly how he 
had worn the cockade, inside or out. 
Before he had put his questioning hand 
to his head he knew, in a way remem- 
bered, though he had not noticed it at 
the time, that he had lost his hat when 
the dead man slipped through his arms. 
Again the slow procession of gaping 
mouth, sightless eyes, battered skull 
passed before him. 

“Something dreadful has happened 
the prince!” she exclaimed. 

“No, for aught I know he is well and 
safe.” 

“Then to yourself!” 

“No, mother.” He managed to add, 
“I must have lost it in the storm.” 

“Gone back! After so much doing 
and so much more promising! You 
hain’t yet told me—— But you are 
wet; you need to change. Press, bring 
a candle for——” 

But Press had already left the room. 
Roland opened the door, perhaps to 
fetch the candle himself, but went no 
further. . 

“Why do you stand and 
child?” said his mother. 

“I thought I heard———” 

“Heard?” He did not say. 
is it, child?” t 

The sight of his mother’s fear, face 


listen, 


“What 
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to face, made his own seem farther off 
and less. He shut the door again. 

“I thought that—the storm was com- 
ing on afresh.” 

He took her hand and led her back 
to the fire. 

Press had gone out of the room on a 
sudden thought. It was about the 
time for Mikin’s Jude to come, 
Bridget’s brother. Indeed when she 
entered the kitchen he was already on 
one side of the yet unopened door and 
his sister on the other. But while un- 
bolting Bridget had had time to squeak 
through the keyhole: 

“Mester Roland’s coomed back! With 
his face all ower blood!” 

Not knowing which the lady’s maid 
had immediately come between, and 
dismissed him from the doorstep with 
a shilling and “Come again to-morrow; 
madam don’t need you to-night.” 

Soon Roland was sitting in dry 
clothes and home comfort to a supper 
of Press’s purveying. Press went in 


and out, fetched and took, carved the 
capon, served the custard and stirred 


the fire to a blaze. The parrot again 
had her head under her wing.  For- 
tuna sat beside her son, so near that 
when it was not enough to see him she 
could secretly lay her hand en his 
sleeve or the skirt of his coat. But 
while he ate with a young man’s appe- 
tite, reflected her smile and answered 
or seemed to answer her questions, and 
while he put his hands towards the 
fire’s warmth and dipped his nose 
deeper and deeper into his _ sil- 
ver tankard, it was always in his 
thought that he must go away 
before night was separable from 
morning, and must fetch his hat and 
sword from beside that gaping corpse. 
And his mother? While she seemed to 
be accepting his answers and exciting 
his smile, she knew his smiles were 
but a cover, his communications but 
a withholding. Neter mind; it was 
much to have her son so unexpectedly 
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by the hearth again; she would be sat- 
isfied for the present with a half-satis- 
faction; on the morrow—but the mor- 
row should take care of itself. 

The meal was over and they were 
talking of his purposed route. 

“Then you go by Chesterfield, child?” 
she said. “And ’tis like you'll pass 
through Ashover.” 

“Ashover?” 

His fancy seized on the trivial half- 
resemblance to Ashbourne and stampeil 
it indelibly on his memory. 

“If you should, take note of it and 
send me word——” 

“Of what?” 

“What sort of a place it is; and— 
what sort of people live there.” 

Press, seated at a proper distance on 
the other side of the table, was divid- 
ing herself between due attention to 
her needlework and a discreet scrutiny 
of her mistress’s and young master’s 
demeanor. She spoke at haphazard in 
her haste. 

“Anyhow, ma’am, we shan’t need to 
be afeared of robbery nor ghostery to- 
night.” 

Fortuna’ shivered visibly; then 
brightening into an unusual anger ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh lord, Press, don’t talk so like 
a vaporish. fool! As if you had 
nerves.” 

“Anyhow it’s time you had your 
sack-posset, ma’am,” said Press. 

But before she had gone to see after 
it Fortuna’s gaze returned to her son; 
she forced herself into a smile, and to 
provoke him to one said gaily: 

“T have had another unexpected vis- 
itor this night. Sure if they come so 
thick I must have a day. Who do you 
think?” 

“IT can’t think.” 

“The last man in your thoughts.” 

“I’m no guesser.” 

“That keeper what’s-his-name—Adam 
Marriott. What have you seen, child? 
Why do you change?” 
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Seen? He had seen it again, just 
under his eyes, that pageant of death; 
yawning mouth, visionless balls, bloody 
crown. But his mother’s great fear 
compelled him to have none. 

“TI seem to feel the outside cold still, 
mother.” 

“Press shall put some more coal 
on.” 

“Why did he visit you, mother?’ 

“Now you must laugh. He came— 
to convert me from popery and Jacobit- 
ism; only that.” 

He courageously tried at a laugh, 
but only arrived at a grimace. 

“*Tis so—so horrible!” he stam- 
mered. 

“Rather say ’tis so amusing. The 
absurdity of it, the assurance of it, the 
enormity of it tickled me. With due 
pains it shall you. But at bottom he 
is 4 very honest fellow and we parted 
very good friends. ‘You’re too dainty 
a bite, ma’am,’ he said, ‘for the devil’s 
mouth. I’ve good hopes you'll dodge it 
after all. ‘I shall pray to-night as your 
end may be better nor your beginning. 
Nay, life’s an unsure thing; there’s a 
storm a-coming up; a_thunderstone 
might strike you down in your sins; I'll 
pray for you as soon as I get away by 
myself.’ Aren't you laughing now? 
Still serious? Well, perhaps serious- 
ness is the fitter mood. And what do 
you think? I had to promise to pray 
for him! A fine confusion of prayers 
that in heavenly ears! the lumpish her- 
etic’s and the vain worldly woman’s!” 
Fortuna laughed indeed, and yet in 
her laughter there was an underquality 
more proper to tears. “So now we 
are very good friends, he and I; and 
I will that you also be very good 
friends with him, and shake hands at 
your next meeting. I will it, I, For- 
tuna.” 

“Victrix vel vindex.” 

He could not help the exclamation; 
he could and did help the sob that be- 
longed to it; or all but that slight con- 
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vulsive inbreath, which to a nice ear— 
a mother’s for instance—told of a some- 
thing suppressed. 

“What is it, child?” she said, and 
took his hand. 

“Tis all so terrible!” 

“What? The retreat?” 

“They called it a flight at Derby.” 

“He shall come back, child; and you 
with him. It must be so. Consider 
how miraculously he has hitherto been 
aided and defended. What a guard 
of saints and angels he must have mer- 
ited to come so far! And shall it be in 
vain, dear? It would be derogatory 
of those blessed and powerful minis- 
trants to think so. He shall return, 
and you with him.” 

So the persuasion of love persuaded 
him to be comforted when that of rea- 
son would have failed. 

Press retired, but mother and son sat 
talking far into the night. He did not 
forget John Every’s quaint message. 
She made no answer in words; and her 
face happening to be turned away just 
then he could not take his answer from 
it. He was not surprised; there was 
so much that was more important to 
tell and to answer. And he told her 
much; but the broken sequences of his 
itinerary favoring reservation he did 
not tell her that he had not gone round 
by Nottingham to cash her note. They 
talked, but each preoccupied with 
something other than their talk—she 
watching his face, he listening for the 
door. 

He was to set out afoot long before 
daybreak. All preparations made, 
everything said—or was it nothing 
said?—he went to bed at last, but only 
for his mother’s sake. He did not ex- 
pect to sleep, did not mean to sleep, 
was resolved not to sleep. He was 
more afraid of what he might see in 
his sleep than of anything he could see 
awake. He fell asleep as soon as he 
put head to pillow; it was the mother 
who waked. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 

It was Saturday night and the buzz 
about the invading army’s retreat was 
at its height, so there was a full com- 
pany and a thirsty at the “Admiral An- 
son,” particularly in the kitchen. 
There among many others were Small- 
age the constable and Ted Crabb, Mark 
Gadley the younger of the charcoal- 
burners, Tom Warmly, Joe Kipping, 
All-fours and Haxby the blacksmith, 
notable chiefly for a general heaviness 
and snuffiness! Loony too, so nick- 
named because two or three cans 
turned his everyday oddness into sheer 
lunacy. Sitch was there, the lime- 
burner, a mountain of a man with 
hardly any voice, Todd the pinder, a 
mere sponge, and Spyvee, sexton, dog- 
whipper and sluggard-waker to the 
parish, commonly called the bobber 
from the long rod with a bob at the end 
wherewith he performed his office upon 
sleepers in church. In a corner at a 
small table, whereon stood the only 
candle in the room, sat Mr. Knill the 
curate in his cassock but with a dirty 
old nightcap on awry instead of wig. 
The weaver and parish clerk in one 
skin, the exciseman and a barber-sur- 
geon from Mansfield in two sat with 
him, smoking and quarrelling over a 
game of teetotum. These four were 
somewhat apart from the general con- 
versation, which turned upon such pa- 
rochial topics as the late harvest, Mas- 
ter Toon’s five-legged calf and the 
Methodists. Ted Crabb was disposed 
to be severe on the churchwarden 
for his share in getting the stock- 
inger pressed for a_ soldier and 
Marrott dismissed from his keeper- 
ship. 

“It warn’t Mester Huff’s fault,” said 
Spyvee, “it were his conscience; it’s 
that stret.” 

“Raight, bobber,” said Haxby heav- 
ily; “a man can’t goo again his con- 
science.” 


“Can’t he?’ said Crabb. “I’d do’t 
on the spot for hafe a can.” 

“Yo wouldn’t, Ted,” said All-fours; 
“for yo hain’t non to do’t wee.” 

“Nay, nay, nay! coom, coom!” said 
Spyvee. “Iv’ry man hes a conscience 
o’ some sort.” 

“The devil hain’t, so theer!” said 
‘Warmly. 

“But he’s non a man, is he?’ whis- 
pered Sitch. 

“If yo say he’s a woman;” said 
Warmniy, “I'll up and tell your Peg.” 

“Mightn’t he be nayther man nor 
woman?” said Smallage. 

“Not and do all the mischief he gets 
called for,” said Crabb. 

“It seems to me just even betting,” 
said Joe Kipping. 

“What d’yo say, 
asked the blacksmith. 

The curate, appealed to by many 
voices, did not answer until the excise- 
man twitched him by his sleeve to be- 
speak his attention. 

“Damn all your consciences,” he 
said, “his and yours; you’re balking me 
of my spin.” 

But having made his spin and sworn 
at the badness of it he added: 

“Why this prating about conscience 
of a Saturday night, men? Couldn't 
ye wait decently till to-morrow? I 
know where you are; ’tis this growing 
cant of the Methodists. They are the 
most disturbing dogs in the nation.” 

But the barber-surgeon span, and 
span so high that the curate stopped 
denouncing conscience to call up hell 
against the teetotum. 

“"Twere a good un anyhow,” quoth 
Warmly, “what the Duke o’ Kingston 
said when the parson wanted him to 
stop Leg-it’s pension as he gies him.” 

“I nivver heerd o’ that,” said the 
charcoal-burner. 

“Says the duke to the parson, 
“‘Wheer’s he took wi’ this ’ere Method- 
ishness? In’s head or lights or wheer?’ 
Says the parson to the duke very sol- 


Mester Knill?” 
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emn like, ‘Your grace, he’s gotten it 
bad both in’s head an’ heart.’ ‘Then 
coom to me again,’ says the duke, ‘when 
it’s gone lower. I gied the pension to 
his legs.’ ” 

“Some miscalls dukes sore,” said 
Loony; “I don’t when I’ve oat better to 
do.” 

But whatever the topic for the time 
being the talk was sure to come round 
again, ever with increased beeriness, to 
the Young Pretender’s surprising ad- 
vance and more surprising retreat, to 
exaggerations of his Highlanders’ spo- 
liation and mutual congratulations upon 
the narrow escape of Kirkby and the 
rest of England. And whenever the 
talk did so recur somebody was sure 
to bring in Roland Surety’s name. 

The most considerable break in that 
conversational cycle was when Ethan 
the Gipsy entered. 

“I believe, neebors,” said Warmly, 
lazily stretching his legs out towards 
the fire, “I believe the last time the 
Gipsy were mentioned here summat 
were said about the millpond an’ all.” 

Before anybody had made his delib- 
erate reply Ethan had taken his fiddle 
from his pocket and struck up “Turn 
again, Whittington.” After that he 
played “My lodging is on the cold 
ground” with long-drawn pathos; then 


put his fiddle aside and called for a. 


pot of ale. 

“Yo’re i’ th’ raight, Gipsy,” said. All- 
fours, as though Ethan had spoken. 
“Yo play a good stick; we couldn’t af- 
ford to put yer out the way for a trifle 
o’ pound-breach. Nay, oddzooks, not 
for oat less nor ronk murder.” 

A hum of general applause followed 
the sentiment. Indeed everybody was 
so comfortable where he was that 
Ethan, as he well saw, had never been 
in any sort of danger. Nevertheless it 
was noticeable that contrary to wont 
he drank much and fiddled little. 

At ten o’clock scarcely anybody had 
zone home to bed but Sitch, fetched 
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away as usual by his wife. At ten 
o’clock I think they were re-discussing 
how Lord Robert Sutton went to 
Worksop Manor for arms, and through 
the Duchess’s blarney got nothing but 
a dinner. In the midst of which 
Spyvee said—perhaps he heard the 
wind howling in the wide chimney—he 
said, as he may have said a dozen 
times before: 

“I warrant Roly Surety’d gie a good 
summat for to be back by’s warm fire- 
side.” 

Said Haxby, not of course for the 
first nor yet the third time, “He wajn’t 
coom back, nivver no more.” 

“Unless wee a helter round his neck,” 
said the charcoal-burner. 

“Yo don’t know noat about it,” said 
the constable contemptuously. 

“Ne’er mind, Mark,” said Ted Crabb, 
“yo'll know more.” 

“He'll non be seen wi’ no helter 
here,” continued Samson. “It’s atop 
o’ Gallers Hill at Nottingham wheer 
that'll coom in.” 

“If he hes the luck,” said All-fours. 

“The Lord presarve me from sich a 
bigh calling!” said Spyvee. 

“Nay,” said Crabb, “he’ll non mucky 
his finger-ends wi’ a stinking little job 
like that’n; yo mun look after your bit 
of a weazand yoursen, bobber.” 

“Tl lay a shilling to any man’s 
groat,” said Joe Kipping, “as the bob- 
ber comes i’ th’ end to be hanged.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Warmly, “yo can’t 
expect nobody to tek up no sich risky 
wager as that’n. I’d as soon hull money 
into the South Sea.” 

“Neebours, neebours!” protested 
Spyvee all pale, “it’s not jonnock to 
mix and meddle thus wi’ a man’s pri- 
vate consarns.” 

“Private?” said Crabb. “Your 
hanging, man, ull be the publickest 
thing as ivver yo’ll hae a hand in—or 
rayther a neck in. Unless mebbe yo’re 
thinking o’ living atop o’ your church 
steeple, stark nak’d.” 
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“Neebours, neebours!” said Spyvee. 
“If his reverence heerd o’ this he’d niv- 
ver overget it.” 

“He’d be i’ th’ raight on't,” said 
Crabb. “He'd judge thy mucky ’ha- 
viour by the cleanness of his own 
bands.” 

“Ne’er mind, man,” said Tom 
Warmly, “don’t tek it so to heart. Sich 
on’s as can’t get to thy hanging shall 
be theer to do homage to thy chaining 
up.” 

Ethan set down his pot, lifted his 
head and straightened his back; then 
took his fiddle and drew from it so like 
a mimicry of a rusty reluctant cart- 
wheel’s simultaneous rumble, grow! 
and squeal, that everybody who was 
still master of his looking looked at 
him. 

“That’s the song o’ the cart,” quoth 
he with a strange leer. “If it dear 
sweet voice is a teeny weeny bit out o’ 
tune, ’tis for want of oil, not practice. 
And now, my pretty gentlemen, the 
dance of the gallows-tree.” 

Straight he dashed off into a weird 
hopperty skipperty strain, cattishly 
nimble, fiendishly merry, grotesquely 
minor; wherein if one marked the eerie 
convulsive dance rhythm, presto by 
starts, wildly irregular, at the same 
time one felt the low drawl of an in- 
terwoven wail. But by degrees, loose un- 
certain degrees subject to recurrences, 
the dance lost its devilish briskness, 
fell to intermission, while the wail per- 
sisted, and though ever at the same 
subdued pitch seemed to grow until it 
filled the ear. At length the dance was 
extenuated to an occasional quiver; at 
last it died off in a short spasm. Then 
the wail too ended abruptly in a thin 
unearthly altissimo. 

There was no applause. It is incon- 
ceivable that any one of that clownish 
audience could consciously follow the 
music’s drift, but they were all im- 
pressed somehow, vaguely disturbed. 
They stirred uneasily on their seats, 
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looked doubtfully round at one another. 
The teetotum players forwent their 
wrangle over the last spin. Perhaps 
All-fours voiced the general feeling 
when he asked: 

“Yourn, Bos’ell,* 
ing to the bobber. 
tothers?” 

“You'll know, all on ye,” answered 
the Gipsy, “by this time to-morrow.” 

His eyes, set in a ghastly green pal- 
lor, glittered with a distempered bril- 
liance. Like and unlike was Loony’s 
face, dusky purple with wild staring 
eyes, as Loony pushed it within a span 
of the bobber’s nose and said with a 
hoarse grim intensity: 

“Is there more call, think yer, for 
bobbers in heaven or in hell? It’s no 
good a man gooin’ wheer there’s no use 
for ’s trade.” 

The bobber hitched back on the form 
and answered nervously: 

“I dunno, Loony; I nivver made that 
much inquiry.” He looked at the 
cuckoo clock on the wall and rose. 
“But it’s later nor I tho’t. Good-night, 
neebours.” 

He slipped out before he could be an- 
swered, leaving a can half full. Loony 
snatched it up before All-fours could 
get his hand anywhere near. One 
crony jogged another with his elbow. 
It was well understood that Loony pre- 
served a certain drowthy sanity in his 
wildest moments. But Crabb had fol- 
lowed Spyvee to the door to fire off a 
parting quirk at his back. 

“Yo’d best try hell, bobber; there’s 
noat like a good coal fire for to mek a 
man sleepy.” 

From the door he watched the bob- 
ber stagger off with the help of a 
steadying hand on the house wall; but 
the moonlight was not strong enough 
to show whether the jest had taken ef- 
fect on the back. He was still on the 
step—the cold air felt good to his hot 
forehead—when Leg-it came by. 

' Gipsy. 


or his’n?” point- 
“Or one o’ huz 
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“Seed oat of Abel to-night?’ said 
Leg-it. 

“Ay,” answered Ted, “he’s inside; 
hafe happy and hafe Methody. But 
th’ happy’s gettin’ the best o’ th’ 
Methody fast.” 

Three or four men who had just 
turned out of the “Blue Boy” heard the 
answer, and followd Leg-it and Crabb 
in for the fun of seeing Marrott drunk 
again and to drink a parting can over 
it. Loud was the laughter and the 
shouts of welcome when the Methodist 
showed himself at the kitchen door. 
He turned sternly to Crabb, who was 
behind him, saying: 

“Yoda do better to murder a 
man, Ted Crabb, nor kill his good 
name.” 

“That be damned,” said Ted. “A 
man’s good name don‘t lay on the 
breath o° such uns as me or any 0’ 
these ’ere swine as I keep company 
wee.” 

Leg-it turned again to the company. 

“Friends,” said he— 

“Hae a sup o’ this,” 
Warmly. 

“Thankee, Tom, ’twain’t mix wi’ the 
dram I’ve just partaken on.” 

“Sperrits?” 

“Ay, th’ Holy Sperrit o’ God.” The 
unexpectedness of the answer made 
him silence for a little while. “Has 
any on yer seed Abel Marrott? He'd 
coomed home from sticking on the 
common and he felt a sudden call to 
goo and see Mistress Surety at the 
Nook. "Twere just afore the storm be- 
gun. He'd heerd as her son were gone 
off and wished to gie her a bit o’ 
faithful warning. Now his missis is 
some anxious——” 

A common laughter broke the sen- 
tence, 

“What?” said Warmly. “‘She’s afeard 
he’s gone on the rampage again?” 

“"Twain’t be long fust,” said All- 
fours. 

“He’s non the man,” said Crabb, “to 


quoth Tom 
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be content long wi’ psalms and sar- 
mons.” 

“Nay, it’s becos o’ the storm and 
bein’ as he promised me and a few 
friends to meet uz in prayer at seven 
o’clock time.” 

“Fetch him back wi’ yer prayers,” 
said Crabb, “an’ save yersen all this 
leg business.” : 

“Yo’ve spoke a true word,” cried Leg- 
it, and fell on his knees in the midst 
of them. 

“Stop!” said Loony. ‘“There’s sum- 
mat wrong wi’ me. Could yer put a 
word in to rightle me?” 

“There’s no bounds to the power 0’ 
prayer,” said Leg-it. 

“I'll gie it a trial,” said Loony; “it 
cosses noat. And I'll hold yer by th’ 
hand, Leg-it. Mebbe it'll mek the 
think hact stronger.” 

“Lord A’mighty,” said Leg-it in a 
voice that got a hearing in the midst 
of that hubbub of laughter, jeers and 
movement, “find the lost——” 

“That's me,” said Loony. 
lost!” 

“Bring back the wanderer——” 

“Is that me?” said Loony. 

“Clean the mucky——” 

“I’m mucked all ower,” said Loony. 

“Sober the drunken——” 

“I’m as drunk as a lord,” said Loony. 

“Save the damned——” 

“I’m not hafe damned nayther,” said 
Loony. 

A pint pot flung at Leg-it hit Loony 
on the head. 

“Put life in the dead. To Thee we 
leave it; nubbut Thou can——” 

The interruption came from the land- 
lord, who had come in hastily and put 
his fat obstructive hand on the Meth- 
edist’s mouth, saying: 

“Here, stop this! My house een’t 
licensed for preaching and praying. 
Yo'll gie’t a ill name wi’ such carryings 
on. Drink your stint and goo.” 

“You say well, landlord,” said Mr. 
Knill. “The man’s looks and language 


“I’m lost, 
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have soured my ale; draw me some 
more. The devil take a religion that 
spoils a man’s drinking.” 

Leg-it had risen. 

“It’s borne in upon me,” said he, “as 
this matter’s taen out’n our hands. 
I'll goo back and keep quiet.” 

“Lemme keep ho’d on yer,” said 
Loony. “It gied me a sore knock side 
th’ head but I feel better for’t inside 
a’ready.” 

Leg-it and Loony went out together, 
the curate’s party went on with their 
game and the hubbub subsided into a 
pothouse calm, only some half-dozen 
talking at the same time. Out of 
whom the charcoal-burner could be 
heard saying: 

“Roly Surety were nivver good cous- 
ins to Abel.” 

“Ay,” said All-fours, “and if oat’s 
happened Abel it’s lucky for him he’s 
away; for if he warn’t folk ud think 
much.” 

“He ain’t away,” said Ethan, “or 
leastways he’s comed_ back. My 
mammy and her new man seed him 


pass our place just afore the storm 
broke.” 

“That's as true as if a Christian had 
spoke it,’”’ said Mikin’s Bill, who was 
among those who had entered after 


Leg-it. “Our Bridget telled our Jude 
as he’d comed back and all ower 
blood.” 

The barber-surgeon held the teeto- 
tum between finger and thumb, but 
did nct spin; the pinder, mere sponge 
that he was, lifted his hand but did 
not drink. All eyes turned towards 
the constable, who sat solemnly shak- 
ing his vacuous head over his empty 
ean. 

“What d’yer think to that, Samson?” 
said Tom Warmly. 

“"'Twere short measure afore, con- 
trairy to the stattut made and pur- 
vided nanny domino Georgey Secondy. 
And now it’s empty.” 


“So bain’t yo,” said Crabb. “We 
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shall do noat wee ’im to-night. But as 
Leg-it says, it’s no consarn o’ ourn. 
Let the Lord A’mighty and Samson 
Smallage sattle it atween ’em.” 

Said the Gipsy in a smooth soft in- 
formation-seeking way, ‘What’s. the 
sweet name they calls them chaps what 
knows 0’ sumimat but doesn’t tell?” 

“Ay, that’s it,” said the blacksmith. 

“Scissors!” said Joe Kipping, who 
did not lack courage. 

“I call ’em scithers,” said the parish 
clerk, who had but a hazy notion of 
what was going on. 

“It’s your turn, barber,” said the cu- 
rate impatiently. 

“I’m a b-barber-ch-chirurgeon,” said 
the man from Mansfield huskily. 

“I think the parson had ought to 
know,” said Warmly. 

“What d’yo think to that, Mester 
Knill?” asked the blacksmith. 

“I’d go myself,” said the curate, “but 
I have my preparation for the Sabbath. 
Why the devil don’t you spin, barber- 
chirurgeon?” 

“Then,” said Crabb, “let the weaver 
goo. He’s better nor a mekshift; he 
hes as much ale inside him as yo and 
shows it more.” 

“Be damned to you,” said the curate, 
“he can’t go; he has won tenpence ha’- 
penny from me and owes me satisfac- 
tion. Spin her off, barber.” 

“I let ye to know, M—Master Jour- 
neyman-parson,” said the Mansfielder, 
“that I’m a b-barber-ch-chirurgeon.” 

“The pinder’s an officer o’ th’ parish,” 
said Joe Kipping. 

But the pinder was evidently capable 
of nothing but more drinking. 

“Let’s all goo,” said All-fours. 

With him uprose half-a-dozen others 
on legs more or less under the guid- 
ance of their understandings, including 
the Gipsy, and went in a body to the 
rectory. As they walked along the 
road they talked all together at the 
top of their voices, agreeing with such 
a violent unanimity that a person un- 
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acquainted with their conversational 
style might have thought they were 
quarrelling. They called on their way 
at the churchwarden’s; but Master Huff 
had been out all day’ with the hounds 
and was then abed. His dame in 
her nightcap opened her chamber win- 
dow and spoke to them somewhat 
testily. 

“Parish business, neighbors? Noth- 
ing but the trump o’ doom ud stop his 
snore and raise his head. Hark!” 

They hearkened, and when she 
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slapped the window to went away 
much impressed. 

“Well,” said All-fours, “yo nedn’t 
pretend to play the bass trumpet no 
more, Sam, after that.” 

“I ain’t nivver a-gooin’ to,” said Sam. 

They had no better luck at the rec- 
tory. The rector had gone to dine 
with Squire Rolleston at Watnall, and 
unless the hospitality of that gentle- 
man had fallen off was not to be ex- 
pected home before morning. Nothing 
more could be done that night. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CRISIS IN LONDON JOURNALISM. 


The newspaper habit has grown upon 
all of us till it has become inveterate. 
The cultivated gentleman who perused 
his Times or his Morning Post, the re- 
spectable Radical who read his Daily 
News or his Chronicle when it was 
priced at a penny, were joined in due 
course by the millions who could read 
and write and have a favorite journal 
of theirown. The habit has communi- 
cated itself up and down the social 
scale; it has crept insidiously into the 
environment and the very vitality of 
the nation. There is scarcely a man 
or a woman in the most modestly as- 
sured position who does not begin his 
day with a perusal of the morning pa- 
per. It is with the workman when he 
travels by train or tram to his work, 
and it is replaced by the evening paper 
when ‘he returns. It has insinuated 
itself into our culture, affording us the 
hew material upon which to exercise 
such ideas as we may possess. For 
most of us our whole knowledge of 
public life, our information about for- 
eign affairs, domestic politics, new 
books, drama, finance, and social scan- 
dal is drawn from the Press. If we 
wish to inform ourselves about the 
taxes which it has been decided we are 


to pay, the theatres or concert-halls we 
are to visit, the arrival of ships, the 
price of stocks and shares, the hours of 
sunset and sunrise, we have recourse 
to the columns of our paper. It is the 
medium of exchange by which the na- 
tion shares its information, its ideas, 
its corporate or incorporate feeling. A 
man acts upon it, and counts upon it 
more than he counts upon his friends. 
It is a constant companion, a perpetual 
antidote to his culture, and, perhaps, 
confirmer of his prepossessions. Its 
influence upon him is that of a nagging, 
unavoidable, but ingratiating associate, 
and upon its bona fides his very exist- 
ence may depend. If we agree that 
it is important to discriminate in the 
choice of books, I need not dwell upon 
the importance of discriminating in the 
choice of a journal, which is to provide 
us daily with the material of inter- 
course, with a host of fleeting impres- 
sions, and with occasional violent 
shocks. 

Perhaps most of us give no thought 
to these considerations, and accept the 
daily paper as a matter of course, just 
as we accept trains, and telegrams, and 
restaurants as a matter of course. In 
the choice of restaurants, it is true, we 
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exercise some care; food enters the 
body, and has a speedy and noticeable 
effect upon our comfort and health, 
whereas the ideas which are thrust 
into the mind do not trouble us; for the 
revolution of the world is taking place 
gradually, not suddenly and dramatic- 
ally. Many persons display such ac- 
tive feeling as they may entertain con- 
cerning the Press by expressions of 
contempt; they consistently use it and 
abuse it; their whole stock of current 
information is derived from it, but they 
continue to speak of the Daily Liar. 
In influential and polite circles, it is 
true, insufferable indignities are no 
longer heaped upon representatives of 
the Press. In such circles the value of 
publicity has been discovered; politi- 
cians are aware that the incessant pat- 
tering of ideas upon the heads of the 
public is like the pattering of rain 
which wears down rocks. To-day men 
of letters are compelled also to be jour- 
nalists; Ministers write articles at the 
instigation of friendly editors, or un- 
der the bribe of big prices; great la- 
dies have discovered that they can ex- 
tend the theater of their patronage by 
honorable appeals to the Press for char- 
ity and funds. The knowing ones of 
the world have learned that the Press 
is a manifold engine for moulding, con- 
trolling, reforming, degrading, cajoling, 
or coercing the public, whilst the great 
public reads its paper as it eats bread, 
without a thought of the mighty trick 
that is being played upon it. 

Well or ill conducted, the Press at 
any and every time of its existence, col- 
lectively considered, cannot fail to be 
the outward manifestation and index 
of the ruling forces and influences in a 
nation. No fact of the most trivial 
order can be stated without the sug- 
gestion of an idea, and the journals of 
the world represent those facts and 
ideas which can be thrust upon and 
made acceptable to the impressionable 
millions of the world. When the class 
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that cared to read was still small and 
for the most part aristocratic, the 
Press also was for the most part aris- 
tocratic (by which I do not mean eru- 
dite. Newspaper English, eloquently 
ridiculed by De Quincey, was far worse 
a hundred years ago than it is to-day). 
In the ’sixties and ‘seventies of the 
last century, when the newspaper pub- 
lic consisted mainly of respectable 
fathers of middle-class families, the 
penny papers assumed their traditional 
shape, with long leading articles, views 
soberly and solidly set forth, and am- 
ple law reports which the young girl 
was not allowed to peruse. To-day 
the newspaper has again changed and 
is changing. It has been transformed 
according to the rapid transformation 
in the life of the nation. It is not only 
that efficient postal services, telegrams, 
telephones, marconigrams, quick trains 
and steamers have completely revolu- 
tionized the news service and the 
means of circulating papers, bringing 
the whole world into the area of the 
day’s survey, and a vast public within 
range of the breakfast delivery. But 
also the social centre of gravity has 
shifted; democracy for the first time 
in history looms before us dominant 
and partially vocal in a nation-state; it 
can read; it can be addressed; it can 
reveal tastes. Universal education, 
though it be only elementary, is the 
hall-mark of modern democracy. Its 
profound effect upon civilization, for 
good or for ill, lay in the fact that the 
masses were brought under the spell of 
the printed word. 

At the same time that the masses 
were thus exposed to the appeal of the 
journalist, they were also exposed to 
the exploitation of the man of busi- 
ness. Much as we may deplore, and 
rightly deplore, the poverty of the work- 
ing classes and their disproportionate 
share in the wealth of the world, the 
fact remains that the poorer masses of 
the community are the most important 
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spenders of money. For them and 
their infinite variety of needs the man 
of business caters. When we say that 
this is a commercial age we do not 
mean that the men of commerce are 
more greedy than their predecessors; 
but that there are more of them; that 
all our needs are satisfied through the 
medium of commerce: that our needs 
have multiplied; that the methods by 
which our tastes are studied and en- 
couraged, by which we are enticed and 
cajoled by competing caterers with 
their various goods and blandishments, 
have become necessarily more evident 
and blatant owing to the fact that this 
community which is catered for is vast, 
scattered, various, incalculable and 
credulous. The producer does not 
know his consumer, so he trumpets his 
wares on the housetops in order to 
make contact with his special and scat- 
tered public. 

The universal providers of the new 
commerce, the ingenious middlemen in 
search of a market, would indeed have 
been dull if they had not scented a new 
trail in the arrival of elementary edu- 
cation, and a public that could read. 
No matter what or why it read, no mat- 
ter the quality or substance of the 
brain that could be affected by words— 
there was a public that could spell out 
words, that had tastes, appetites, pas- 
sions, desires, even ambitions of its 
own, and, above all, half pence to lose 
in the extravagant hope of attaining a 
new sensation. There were,men and 
women, millions of them, who could 
read, millions of men and women 
mostly dissatisfied with the gift of life. 
What more inevitable than _ that 
commerce, in the natural course of its 
evolution, should find here a new outlet 
for activity, a new want, an aspiration 
if you like, which its ingenuity could 
satisfy—and with profit. 

I say it was inevitable. Alfred 
Harmsworth, with his halfpenny Press, 
Was no more than a brilliant instru- 
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ment of Fate, the superb embodiment 
of the inexorable logic of fact. The 
Americans who have been through 
two thousand years of civilization in 
a couple of centuries, may be said to 
encounter ten incidents to every one of 
the Englishman. In the thirty’ years 
following the Civil War they reached a 
stage in their industrial revolution 
which Englishmen only attained after 
a century sufficiently hurried and 
kaleidoscopic. Their commercial gen- 
ius saw in the uneducated man who 
could spell a golden harvest for literate 
enterprise; and instantly the magical 
hand of the dollar millionaire conjured 
up a Yellow Press out of nothing. The 
Harmsworths did no more than 
quicken the blood of the slow-pulsed 
Englishman with a halfpenny patent 
medicine invented in America and up- 
roariously advertised in England. 

If there were any doubt as to the 
fact that the journalistic change cley- 
erly effected by the Daily Mail in Eng- 
land was inevitable in one form or an- 
other, it is only necessary to consider 
the parallel case of book-publishing, 
where no master-hand like that of 
Harmsworth has yet made its appear- 
ance. English publishers as a class 
are slow and dull-witted. There are, 
of course, exceptions, but for the most 
part they represent a weak compromise 
between the practical man of business 
and the unpractical man of letters, 
comprising the defects of both without 
the genius of either. Nevertheless, 
being business men according to their 
lights, they could not fail to respond 
in some measure to the prevalent laws 
of supply and demand. They could 
not fail to observe that the old system 
of accepting books exclusively in ac- 
cordance with the literary taste of their 
accomplished “readers” no longer af- 
forded the highest returns. That sys- 
tem served well enough when the pub- 
lic was limited, well-to-do, leisured, and 
fairly educated; the taste of a conven- 
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tional publisher’s reader corresponded 
to the taste of the conventional upper 
and middle-class public. But when 
to the thousands of old-fashioned read- 
ers were added the new millions who 
had been taught to read, and the intel- 
lectual-emancipation of women added a 
yet vaster multitude of female and 
more leisured literates, it was obvi- 
ous that a less exacting standard of 
thought and style, and a more exacting 
dose of sensation and sentimentalism, 
must be taken into account in the pub- 
lisher’s repertoire. The change did, in- 
deed, very speedily make itself felt, 
and in the last fifteen or twenty years 
most manifestly. Dozens of new pub- 
lishing houses sprang into existence to 
supply this new demand. The price of 
individual copies of books fell, as was 
only natural when so enormous a pub- 
lic was being fed. The inferior books 
came to outnumber the good in pre- 
cisely the same proportion as it was a 
crude public that was being satisfied 
rather than an intelligent and intel- 
lectually scrupulous public. The pub- 
lisher then encountered the difficulty 
that confronts the seller of patent med- 
icines; he no longer caters for a sin- 
gle book-reading public; for each book 
that he issues he has to win his way to 
that particular class, hidden amongst 
the mass of readers, which wants that 
particular book. Thus it is that he 
naturally elects for the most consid- 
erable and easily-found public, which 
requires the popular novel, the popular 
chronique-scandaleuse, and the popular 
volume of notorious theology. And, as 
he goes on catering for these classes, 
he actually creates a taste for the spu- 
rious literature which, no doubt much 
against the grain, he continues to dis- 
seminate. There is, however, this im- 
portant point which must be noticed. 
Inasmuch as there is still a consider- 
able public which requires good litera- 
ture, it is still profitable as well as cred- 
itable to every publisher to issue good 
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books by authors sufficiently distin- 
guished, or otherwise sufficiently for- 
tunate, to make the publication of their 
books a known event for those inter- 
ested in good literature. In other 
words, it is still profitable—as well as 


- creditable—to a publisher to issue a cer- 


tain number of good books. The fact 
is forced upon his attention that the 
public is various. 

The object-lesson taught by the 
American Yellow Press had its effect 
upon England at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. Papers, designed to 
appeal to the million, were founded and 
set upon a frankly commercial basis. 
By this, I do not mean that the pre-ex- 
istent papers were not run upon sound 
commercial lines. On the contrary, 
most of the great penny papers of the 
later Victorian era enjoyed extraordi- 
nary prosperity. Their prosperity gave 
them freedom. The journalists who 
wrote for them remained constant to 
political principles and were able to 
speak from their convictions; the critic 
was free; the advertiser had no terrors. 
But the new Press was quite candidly 
a commercial concern from beginning 
to end; only the market was to be 
considered. A paper was to be manu- 
factured, advertised and circulated pre- 
cisely as if it were a box of biscuits 
or a patent foot-warmer. It was to 
be prepared exclusively for the mar- 
ket; it was not to be offered in a “take- 
it-or-leave-it” spirit, but it was to be 
modified, .turned about, if necessary 
revolutionized, in just such a manner 
as would best adjust it to the popular 
appetite. 

At first the halfpenny paper made its 
bid for circulation, and circulation 
alone, for that was the indispensable 
basis of profit from advertisements. It 
set itself to ignore the small, well-edu- 
cated public, and to appeal to hundreds 
of thousands of overworked clerks and 
working men, and to the majority of 
the rich whose intellectual require- 
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ments are no higher. It abolished the 
long and carefully elaborated leading 
article. It found no room for full re- 
ports of speeches, being content to 
quote short and sensational passages. 
It did not present complete and care- 
fully guarded statements of corre- 
spondents who might aim rather at ex- 
actness than excitement. It no longer 
published reviews of books, but gave 
“gutting” notices of a few works which 
were supposed to have popular “news” 
value. Anything which would readily 
catch the eye or attract the attention 
of tired minds, anything which might 
afford a momentary sensation, a tick- 
ling of the jaded palate, anything ar- 
resting, any false alarm, or scandal, or 
morbid suggestion, or interesting freak- 
ishness, all such things were to have 
their place. This was to be a sort of 
“Barnum-and-Bailey show.” The pub- 
lie was to be distracted from the hor- 
ror of thinking, to be given respite from 
ennui. It was supposed that while it 
wants to know something about what 
is going on in the world, it requires no 
more than the ghost of an impression 
of truth, or, at the most, that somebody 
should relieve it of the trouble of suck- 
ing the juice out of the facts. Well, 
the halfpenny Press could suck the 
juice out of facts and serve up the daily 
dish. It could compel attention for 
a moment, it could terrify and soothe, 
it could send its readers through the 
whole gamut of emotions and leave 
them unexhausted. 

This was the first stage of the pop- 
ular Press. We shall soon see why it 
could not be the last. But first it is 
necessary to notice the loss in freedom, 
power and prestige which the whole 
Press of the country suffered, first 
through the increasing influence of ad- 
vertisement interests, and secondly 
through that imitative, conventional, 
narrowly professional habit which 
tends to make all journalists follow 
blindly the imitator of the latest jour- 
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nalistic success. I need not dwell upon 
the well-known fact that newspapers 
to-day do not make their profits out 
of circulation, but from the highly-paid 
advertisements which are inserted in 
their columns, which are more numer- 
ous and more highly paid according to 
the extent of the circulation. In prin- 
ciple, there is no objection to this sys- 
tem. The newspaper is a legitimate 
medium of communication; and it is 
perfectly reasonable that the advertiser 
who is brought into touch with the 
public should pay his contribution to 
the expenses, and reduce the price at 
which the public is permitted to read. 
But in practice how does it work out? 
In every newspaper office there are 
three main departments besides the 
printing department—the editorial, pub- 
lishing and advertising departments. 
Let us first confine our attention to 
the purely commercial newspaper, to 
those managements which conduct 
newspapers quite frankly as business 
concerns, and with a view to profit. It 
is obvious that the dominant influence 
in this purely commercial office will be- 
long to that department from which the 
greatest profits of the paper accrue— 
that is to say, the advertising depart- 
ment. Every journalist knows that 
there are offices in London in which 
the editorial department has to play 
second fiddle to the advertisement de- 
partment. It is not only that the 
amount of space available for news is 
dependent every day upon the number 
of advertisements which are to be in- 
serted (that may reasonably be re- 
garded as inevitable). But sometimes 
copy written up by advertisers, occupy- 
ing space paid for at advertisement 
rates, is inserted in such a manner that 
the public does not distinguish it from 
ordinary news. Still more insidious 
is the enormously growing practice by 
which advertisers make terms with the 
advertisement manager of a paper for 
the insertion of so many columns or 
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half columns of advertisements, on the 
explicit understanding that editorial 
puffs should appear in another part of 
the paper on the same day. So widely 
has this practice come to be accepted 
even by self-respecting journalists, that 
publishers of books have been encour- 
aged to expect that if they advertise 
extensively in any given paper, they 
have a right to demand specially favor- 
able treatment from reviewers. As 
an inevitable result the public begins 
to lose confidence in statements of fact 
instigated by interested persons, or in 
opinions which they believe can be 
bought and sold. In some papers a 
criticism of motor cars or a review of 
a book would have no weight whatever 
with the very public interested in such 
matters unless it bore the hall-mark of 
some well-known and trusted signature. 

Nevertheless the purely commercial 
halfpenny paper which lives upon sen- 
sation is justified from its own com- 
mercial point of view. Just as pub- 
lishers have created a widespread taste 
for inferior fiction and scandal books, 
so has a certain sort of paper created a 
public, a very large public, which reads 
it for distraction, which does not de- 
mand ideas, which does not care about 
exact evidence, which requires no more 
than a flavor in the written word as it 
requires salt with its mutton chop. An 
opinion pronounced is not weighed; it 
does not sink in. It is not for the 
clinching facts, for the solid material 
of judgment, that such a paper is read. 
It is not really read; it is skimmed. 
The impression is not sufficiently sus- 
tained to create a conviction of fact; 
attention is not sufficiently riveted to 
make judgment possible. Here there 
is no basis for “public opinion”; the 
paper from day to day presents a float- 
ing, ever-changing phantasmagoria, 
dimly corresponding to the pulpy sur- 
face of the mind for which it is manu- 
factured. A constantly repeated ad- 
vertisement may prove effective. If 
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a vacuous mind is presented sufficiently 
often with the words X.’s pills, the 
name “X.’s_ pills” will stand out 
imaged in the brain like the recurrent 
episode of a nightmare; and if a pill 
is required, the owner of that mind 
goes to a chemist’s shop and purchases 
the little box which has been photo- 
graphed on his somnambulistic intelli- 
gence. In such a paper it is profitable 
to advertise pills. But it is not profit- 
able to advertise ideas. The word 
“Tariff Reform” may be repeated 
twenty thousand times; and the upshot 
is that the casual reader has queer 
dreams, in which he is no more likely 
to see “Tariff Reform” as a beatific 
vision than ag an inexpressibly horri- 
ble goblin. (See the Tariff Reform 
Press, 1906, 1910, 1911 passim. Result, 
Parliamentary majority for Free 
Trade.) 

But the case of the newspaper which 
is not ostensibly a purely commercial 
venture presents a different problem. 
I have said that it has lost freedom, 
power and prestige not only through 
insidious advertisement interests, but 
also from an imitative, conventional, 
narrowly professional habit. There 
are papers which exist to promote cer- 
tain political principles, which may be 
financially backed by men of unim- 
peachable earnestness; which may be 
edited by men of humane ideas. Such 
a paper is thrust into competition with 
its popular commercial rivals. In the 
heart of its organization the observer 
may see dual motives, dual influences. 
On the one hand it is fighting for its 
ideas, its politics or its fads; on the 
other hand it is fighting to survive as a 
commercial venture on an equality 
with its purely commercial rivals. The 
principle element within it is for ever 
at variance with the commercial, and 
it is ten to one that the commercial 
element will win the day. Even so, it 
will be hampered in the open market. 
It is not so clever at commerce as the 
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frankly commercial paper; in that line 
it ig a second best popularizer and imi- 
tator. It develops an a@ priori theory 
as to what the public wants; a theory 
based upon the opinion, not of the pub- 
lic, but of other journalists. What one 
newspaper discusses must always be 
discussed by other newspapers. If one 
publishes an uninteresting, but exclu- 
sive, item of news, the others think 
they have lost a good “scoop,” and 
probably get up an “interview” on the 
subject. It has frequently happened 
that one news editor has discarded cer- 
tain information as unimportant, and 
the next day, dismayed at discovering 
that another journal has used it, has re- 
nounced his former judgment, raked up 
subsidiary facts, and with his sheep- 
like contemporaries entered the jour- 
nalistic conspiracy to run an insignifi- 
cant nine days’ wonder. The interest 
was purely factitious. It existed only 
among journalists. But because one 
of them thought the subject worth 
booming, all the others felt bound 
to inflict the burden of it upon the 
public. 

Now the Press, which is only semi- 
commercial, is especially hampered by 
this imitativeness, by this habit of fol- 
lowing the interests of the conventional 
journalist rather than the interests of 
the public. For being pressed into com- 
petition with the wholly commercial 
Press it follows its lead in those mat- 
ters which pertain to its commercial- 
ism. It begins to print advertisements 
in the form of news. It proceeds to 
gratify the advertiser by adding ap- 
parently harmless editorial praise of 
his wares. It even brings pressure to 
bear on its eritics to give—“if possible” 
and ‘“‘on the whole”— most attention to 
the books and productions of publishers 
and theatrical managers who are the 
best advertisers. In other words, a 
paper the readers of which are not 
concerned with its principles and ideas, 
is held up as a model for another paper 
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which, without its claim to principles 
and ideas, would not be read at all. 
This lamentable misapprehension, in- 
spired by managers who, in some cases, 
combine philanthropic aspirations with 
the crudest commercial instincts, is re- 
sponsible for the suicide recklessly per- 
mitted in London journalism. It is 
the initial failure of the imagination to 
perceive that the democracy has all the 
variety of the human race; that it is 
not all of one complexion; that the 
readers of the Daily Herald are not the 
same people as the readers of the 
Daily Mercury. For example: in the 
Daily Herald it may be impossible to 
persuade even a small minority of its 
public to pay attention to reviews of 
books; but in the Daily Mercury there 
may be a considerable minority which 
demands reviews. For the Daily Her- 
ald it would be profitable to truckle to 
the purveyors of books who might be 
unwise enough to advertise in its col- 
umns. For the Daily Mercury it would 
be mistaken policy as well as bad mor- 
als. The publishers of books being 
human, will, of course, press for favor- 
able reviews if a little pressure will 
produce them; but in the long run they 
learn that it is profitable to advertise 
in a paper which has literary prestige 
and a reputation for fair judgment— 
in the paper which does not sell its 
soul for every five-guinea advertise- 
ment. I am acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of a journal which resisted 
such advances as publishers are gener- 
ally encouraged to make. It endeav- 
ored to review books solely according 
to their merits, and in four years the 
publishers’ advertisements, already at 
a fairly high level, increased by about 
50 per cent. There are circumstances 
under which even the common honesty 
of truth-telling may be made to pay. 
It is this imitativeness on the part 
of journalists, this tendency of man- 
agers to accept a valuation of the pub- 
lic made by those who were only con- 
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cerned with the stupidest part of it, 
that has precipitated the existing cri- 
sis in London journalism. Does any- 
one doubt that its condition is critical? 
Let the reader ask any one of his jour- 
nalistic friends to go over the list of 
London daily papers, and he will find 
that nearly half of them exist upon a 
thoroughly unsound financial basis; or, 
if he excludes the halfpenny evening 
papers, which mainly depend upon bet- 
ting news, and those illustrated morn- 
ing papers which are only taken for 
their pictures, he will find that two- 
thirds of the daily journals are in this 
unsound position. It would be safe 
to say that about half of those en- 
gaged in writing for the London daily 
Press belung to institutions which only 
exist on the goodwill of proprietors dis- 
posed to lose money every year; which 
continue only under the constant threat 
of dissolution; and in the vain effort to 
remedy this unsoundness are drawn 
into a sordid traffic, disgusting to the 
souls of self-respecting persons. The 
Press becomes slavish wherever there 
is a possible profit at stake. It erects 
into a superstition the mere name of 
a great company, a rich firm, an indi- 
vidual capitalist, for to slight wealth is 
to run the remote risk of libel or to 
lose the chance of a profitable adver- 
tisement. How many papers during 
the recent great strike have told the 
truth about some of the railway com- 
panies—that though they were amply 
provided with coal they were needlessly 
holding up trains with a view to strike 
profits? Journalists knew this, but none 
of them dared to tell the truth. Such 
are the conditions under which “gen- 
tlemen of the Press” are compelled to 
work! That is to say. the very power 
which disseminates information and 
ideas throughout the whole country, 
which is inevitably accepted as a re- 
flection of the total life and progressive 
development of the nation, which can 
overthrow governments, and produce 
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wars and revolutions, is itself at every 
moment of its existence on the edge of 
a precipice. 

This failure of one half of the Press 
is due, as I maintain, to the prevalence 
of a false view about the great pub- 
lic—the view that it is all of one com- 
plexion. Which are the really success- 
ful papers? There are two which 
have come right through the period of 
journalistic change without considera- 
bly altering their character, which ca- 
ter now as they have always catered, 
for respectable, conventional citizens, 
or for rich, fashionable persons and 
those who wish to be thought rich and 
fashionable. Both have a_ sound 
“City” connection. Both are stable, 
but not to be imitated. The other 
successful papers are those which I 
have described, which set out with 
frankly commercial objects to capture 
the million, and did in fact capture 
what I may call the appetitive class of 
the community. That class they can 
hold. None can handle it so skilfully, 
none can vie with them in satisfying 
its wants. 

And what about the remaining half 
of the Press, which, in many cases, 
makes a show of principles, bids for 
popularity, and has been drawn into 
traffic with the accursed thing? It has 
made the mistake of aiming at the 
very public which only the completely 
Yellow Press can capture. I maintain 
that in so doing it has underestimated, 
insulted and alienated the public; it 
has lost golden opportunities. It has 
followed a false commercial instinct in 
despising the commercial value of de- 
cency. We come back to the point at 
which we started. When every man 
and women in the country grew up 
knowing how to read and write, it was 
inevitable that most of the newspapers 
should address themselves to the mil- 
lion. It was as right as it was in- 
evitable that such newspapers should 
seek to establish themselves on a sound 
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commercial basis. The pioneers suc- 
ceeded. With perfect consistency 
they sought out the legendary stupid 
man in the street who actually hap- 
pened to exist, and still exists; papers 
still thrive upon him. But he was 
not the whole of the multitude, he is 
only a part of it, and probably a 
dwindling part. In proof of this I 
turn again to the parallel of book pub- 
lishing. Messrs. Dent have sold copies 
of books in their series of English 
classics literally by the million. Messrs. 
Nelson publish a series of modern 
books of the highest class, and each of 
these is issued in a first edition never 
containing less than 50,000 copies. 
“The Home University Library,” an 
admirable set of books, written by ex- 
perts; is meeting. with extraordinary 
popular success. A dozen other pub- 
lishers again and again issue standard 
works at a price which is only remu- 
nerative because tens of thousands of 
copies are sold. 

Here, at least, we have a tangible re- 
sult of elementary education, a result 
which the journalist cannot afford to 
ignore—hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple reading standard English literature, 
eager for knowledge, groping after 
something which may widen their men- 
tal scope. The journalist, or the man- 
ager who controls the pens of journal- 
ists, thinks he can feed these people 
with the pap invented for the mental 
and moral idiots who unfortunately 
are still abundant. In the manufactur- 
ing districts of England there is a 
great working-class public which reads 
and buys, and would certainly be will- 
ing to pay a penny or a halfpenny for 
some other kind of newspaper than 
that which is offered. It is true the 
journalist must be prepared to address 
this various public with simplicity and 
vigor. He must both give them news 
about the affairs in which all of them 
are interested and give them news 
about the affairs in which only some 
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of them are interested. His paper 
must be broad and catholic; but it 
may also be individual and personal, 
The public he addresses consists of men 
and women; and there are men and 
women of all sorts. It is open to him 
to appeal exclusively to the appetitive 
side of human nature; but if he ignores 
the idealistic side he does so at his 
peril. He need not fear the advertis- 
ers, for the vendors of goods will ad- 
vertise in that paper which brings the 
best returns. For the journalist who 
will act upon a conviction that his pub- 
lic is not wholly stupid or despicable. 
there is an unequalled opportunity. 

And he will be also on the winning 
side. Blementary education is still on 
its trial. It has not borne those Uto- 
pian results which were once expected, 
but it has borne some fruit. When 
education, though still diluted by 
some inevitable element of humbug, 
has been improved, as it will be, and 
more widely administered, the real de- 
mocracy will begin to raise its head. 
He must needs be a hardened pessimist 
who holds that the men of the people 
are no more instructed to-day than 
they were forty years ago. If there is 
still hope of the enlightenment of the 
multitude—and even the least atom of 
enlightenment will count—there is still 
hope for the future of popular journal- 
ism. 

I may add one word. There is a cer- 
tain halfpenny paper which is sup- 
posed to be the leading spirit in the 
English Yellow Press. It is not 
without significance that every month, 
almost every day, this prosperous jour- 
nal grows less “yellow.” It presents 
news in a more continuous form; it is 
less afraid of those facts which are re- 
lated to ideas; it is actually showing 
signs of respect for its hydra-headed 
public. 

It would be impossible to emphasize 
too strongly the fact that the most 
popular organ in England has in recent 
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years tended to become more sober, 
more accurate, more sustained in its 
presentment of news, more catholic in 
its estimate of the questions which 
count. From first to last there has 
been something like genius behind it. 
All that was to be gained by sheer sen- 
sationalism it gained, and when it dis- 
covered that something more than sheer 
sensationalism was required it. had the 
wit to adapt itself to something better. 
I have called it the commercial Press 
The English Review. 
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in terms which may seem contemptu- 
ous, but, in conclusion, it seems that I 
have been forced to vindicate the dig- 
nity of commerce. 

Perhaps the Press which has become 
semi-commercialized on the one side 
and remains semi-idealized on the other, 
will some day learn that if it is to re- 
main harmless as a dove it will do 
well also to study the wisdom of the 
serpent. 

R. A. Scott-James. 





ROOKS. 


At first I though I would head my ar- 
ticle “The Rook,” which is doubtlessly 
the most correct way of speaking or 
writing of the species, but one so sel- 
dom sees one rook, and so frequently 
sees many rooks, that the plural 
seemed more appropriate than the sin- 
gular; it even sounded silly, when one 


was going to write of flocks numbering 


many, many hundreds to put “the 
rook.” 

Every merning and evening during 
the summey, autumn and winter a rook 
flock passes over my home, for the 
house is situated on one of their high 
roads which they regularly use on 
their way to and from the great rook- 
ery on the banks of the Severn. As 
soon as it is light one may hear the 
“caw-caw” of the passing birds and 
if it is a fine morning see them flapping 
and sailing leisurely along overhead. 
If there is but little wind, and it is 
Teally fine weather, they will be so 
high up that they appear like tiny dots 
of black against the blue sky. The 
stream will continue to fly over for 
about half an hour, it being very im- 
pressive to watch the steadily moving 
crowd of specks, and listen to the mur- 
mur of their distant cawing—for they 
talk, talk, talk all the time. 

The behaviour of the rooks varies 


with the state of the weather, a stormy 
day bringing them down so close to the 
ground that it seems strange they do 
not collide with the tree tops or farm 
buildings, as they tack and veer in the 
teeth of the prevalent westerly wind. 
They slide down almost to the ground, 
then fly straight up, and whirl back- 
wards and forwards as a gust catches 
them, until they look like storm-carried 
dry leaves being tossed against the 
gray sky by the sportive gale, but soon 
come lower, and seeking the shelter of 
the valleys manage to struggle on. 
However bad the gale they never turn 
back, but go on to their feeding- 
grounds. 

When the light begins to wane they 
commence to come home again, this 
time flying higher up, for the evening 
is calmer than the morning, and what 
wind there is is behind them. The 
first warning of their coming is several 
dark specks low down on the western 
sky, now glowing with a rosy light, 
where the sun is fast disappearing, 
these gradually mount higher, and can 
be seen distinctly as rooks flip-flapping 
along. The heavy gray clouds above, 
tinged with a faint suggestion of gold, 
tell by the way they hurry across the 
sky that the upper air is far from 
quiet, and the unsteady flight of the 
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half-dozen or so rooks that constitute 
‘tthe vanguard denote that it is not all 
smooth sailing at their altitude. Every 
now and then they drop lower, and 
have to mount up again, which is quite 
unlike their flight in still air. Hardly 
have they passed over than more dark 
specks appear against the sunset, and 
yet more, “thick and fast they come at 
last, and more and more and more.” 
Soon they are overhead, for though 
they do not appear to fly fast, really 
their pace is great. The column is 
not very broad, twenty birds seldom 
flying abreast, nor do they fly one 
above the other, but even when the 
leaders are disappearing in the east (if 
the air is clear one can just see them 
descend into their rookery) the column 
is still coming from the west. Some- 
times there is a break in the ranks, 
but in a second or two another detach- 
ment comes along, and this continues 
for from fifteen minutes to perhaps 
half an hour. At last the column gets 
thinner and thinner, but for a little 
time after the cawing of the main 
body has died away in the distance, 
small troops and scattered birds come 
hurrying through the twilight. 
Tennyson speaks of 


the many winter’d crow that 
leads the clanging rookery home, 


and the idea is widely spread that 
these birds have some system of gov- 
ernment. Many and many a time 
have I watched them passing thus, but 
have never been able to identify “the 
many winter'd crow”’—other people be- 
side the great poet will allude to rooks 
as “crows,” treating the words synony- 
mous for “big black birds.” But as 
to a leader among the rooks, it is a dif- 
ficult question to decide whether there 
is any such arrangement among them 
or not. For instance, nobody watch- 
ing them wing their way across the 
heavens could say which bird it is, 
they are constantly changing their po- 
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sitions in the column, those in front 
will perhaps let their comrades go past 
them, while others much further back 
will make a spurt and overtake their 
hitherto leaders. As to the separate 
detachments of which the long line is 
frequently composed, the trailers from 
one flock can be also regarded as the 
vanguard of the next. But all the 
same, the idea that these birds are led 
by one of their number, probably dis- 
tinguished for its age, wisdom, and 
experience, is very widely spread 
among the inhabitants of the country- 
side, and though it is impossible to con- 
firm it, it is equally impossible to con- 
tradict it, while the methodical way in 
which they conduct all their affairs is 
certainly a wonderful example of or- 
ganization among birds. 

The home to which the rooks thus 
wend their way is, as I said before, 
situated on the banks of the Severn. 
The valley is clothed with thick woods 
composed of ash and oak, with an un- 
dergrowth of hazel and other bushes, 
and in the tops of the tall trees may 
be seen the masses of twigs that the 
rooks have collected as nests. It is 
soon apparent, a few casual glances 
will tell, that these nests bear no pro- 
portion to the number of the rooks one 
has seen going to and fro along their 
highway, and which are probably but 
a tenth, or even twentieth, of the num- 
ber that go in and out by other roads. 
The fact of the matter is that this is a 
roosting rookery, and only a compara- 
tively small number of the birds 
breed here. As a sleeping-place it is 
the most important in Shropshire, and 
they come many, many miles to roost 
here, the reason apparently being that 
the river running north and south its 
steep-sided valley shelters them from 
the two most frequent winds, namely 
the west and the east, and it is seldom 
that they feel even a really bad gale. 

It is an even more wonderful sight 
to watch the rooks coming into the 
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rookery than it is to watch them upon 
the way there, for one sees the meeting 
of the various throngs instead of a 
mere portion of them flying steadily on 
their way home. I shall never forget 
watching their arrival one November 
afternoon. It had been a cold, cheer- 
less day, and chilly winds were stir- 
ring the bare boughs of the tall trees 
that showed the delicate tracery of 
their branches against the gray clouds 
which, charged with rain, were has- 
tening across the sky. The swollen 
condition of the river testified that they 
had already shed a portion of their 
burden on the distant Welsh Hills. As 
I turned my eyes from the brown flood 
waters, whirling logs and other things 
down their course, I caught sight of 
the first rooks arriving over the hill- 
top, and almost at the same moment 
the vanguard of another flock came in 
from the opposite side of the valley. 
They floated quietly towards one an- 
other, and then swung backwards and 
forwards over the river, while the air 
was filled with the murmur of their 
cawing. Still they continued to come, 
and fresh streams poured in from dif- 
ferent directions; one long line came 
up the course of the river, another divi- 
sion came down stream, still another 
from the direction of the setting sun, 
the dark specks that composed it show- 
ing plainly against the golden light, 
which was beginning to gild the wesi- 
ern horizon, and shoot bags of rosy tint 
to illuminate the dull clouds overhead. 

The cawing kept increasing in vol- 
ume until the noise was like that of 
waves breaking upon a beach, just a 
continuous roar in which it was impos- 
sible to distinguish any single sound. 
The air seemed full of the black specks, 
there were myriads of them, all rising 
and falling, twisting and twirling; and 
this went on for what seemed ages— 
though I suppose it was not more than 
a quarter of an hour—but all the time 
new comers kept adding to the throng, 
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until the air appeared to be packed 
with birds backed by the golden glory 
of the light of the setting sun, but even 
as that light began to fade the evolu- 
tions changed, and the birds that had 
been mounting higher and higher above 
the flooded river, began to sink; swiftly 
they swooped towards the rushing 
water, only to part into two equal 
flocks and drop into the tall trees on 
either bank. 

I turned and made my way home- 
wards through the _ fast-gathering 
night, but even as I did so a dull roar, 
softened by the distance into a pleas- 
ant murmur, sounded in my ears, and 
I knew the rooks were conversing still. 
And all through my mile and a half 
walk I could hear it behind me. 

As the winter passes into spring the 
flocks going to and fro get gradually 
smaller, for the majority of the birds 
begin to nest very early, a large propor- 
tion going off to distant spots which 
are only used as rookeries in the breed- 
ing-season, others remaining on the 
banks of the Severn, but too busy to be 
able to go to the usual feeding-grounds 
and having instead to search for food 
nearer home. A notable point is that 
the big rook flocks hardly ever hunt for 
food in the fields near the rookery, but 
go some miles away before commenc- 
ing the search, so in the spring-time 
the much worried parents with clamor- 
ous youngsters to feed have not far to 
go to find the wherewithal to satisfy 
their needs. These old birds are a great 
nuisance to neighboring farmers, for 
though there can be no doubt that they 
do destroy many harmful insects, and 
so on, they also have a well-developed 
taste for newly planted grain and other 
things it would be more desirable they 
should leave alone, to say nothing of 
their love for eggs. Neither a hen 
that has “stolen her nest,” partridge, 
or pheasant is safe from the cunning 
eye of the rook, who will fly along the 
hedgerows and over the bushes, care- 
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fully hunting for the eggs, and they 
must be very well hidden if they are to 
escape. Once the bird catches sight 
of them their fate is sealed, for with 
every care not to spill the precious 
contents, it will, as the country people 
express it, “suck them,” though really 
its method of eating them is to ham- 
mer a hole in the shell with its sharp, 
strong beak and then sip the liquid up 
like a fowl drinking. No wonder that 
the keeper hates the sight of the 
“crow,” as he calls the solitary rook, 
for it does the birds under his charge 
more harm than almost any of the 
other creatures he regards as foes. Be- 
sides the game birds, the rook destroys 
large numbers of eggs belonging to 
other species. The plover, lapwing, or 
pewit suffers especially at its hands, or 
perhaps one should say beak, for not- 
withstanding the beautiful protective 
coloration of the eggs, which so exact- 
ly resemble the ground they lie on, the 
rook discerns many a clutch. In vain 
do the owners fly screaming at the foe, 
they can seldom drive it away, and 
their cries of “pe-wit! pe-wit!” generally 
die down to a mournful lament for the 
scattered shells of what, a short time 
before, were four neatly placed eggs, 
lying with their pointed ends to the 
centre of the little hollow that consti- 
tuted the nest. 

As soon as the young rooks, having 
mastered the art of flying and escaped 
the dangers of “rook-shooting,” are 
ready to leave their home, their par- 
ents escort them from the rookery out 
into the neighboring woods, where 
they remain for some time, at first not 
even going home to roost. These young 
birds are handsome creatures, as they 
stalk about the fields, gravely turning 
over the patches of manure and search- 
ing for any grubs that may have been 
hidden beneath; their plumage is thick 
and glossy, their beaks clothed at the 
base with long black hairs, and they 
have generally a youthful and well-to- 
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do appearance. Their parents look 
sadly dilapidated by comparison, for 
their feathers are worn after the labors 
of looking after a family, and their 
beaks are undecorated save by bare 
wrinkled white skin. It Was sup- 
posed that the wiry feathers round the 
beaks of first-year birds were subse- 
quently worn off by delving in the 
ground after grubs, &c., but now it is 
believed that the loss comes about 
without mechanical friction, since 
birds kept in captivity and with no op- 
portunity of digging have lost their 
feathers in just the same manner and 
at the same time as free ones. Prob- 
ably it is an advantage, when the rook 
does so much prodding in the soil, that 
its beak should not be surrounded, 
like many other members of the crow 
family, with feathers covering the nos- 
trils, which in its case would only be- 
come th2 means of collecting particles 
of dirt and causing it annoyance and 
discomfort. No doubt natural selec- 
tion has gradually weeded out all birds 
that exhibited any tendency to keep 
these adornments after they reached 
matnrity. 

As the summer advances the flocks 
begin to increase in numbers, the par- 
ties from the small rookeries come 
home to roost, and soon the setting sun 
sees again the great flocks winging 
their way back each evening to those 
woods on either side of the river. 

In the mornings I once more hear 
the “caw-cawing” as the stream passes 
overhead, on its way to distant feed- 
iug-grounds. As they get farther away 
from home this great flock splits up 
into lesser ones, each division setting 
about the labor of the day, namely, 
finding plenty of food for all. It is 
very difficult to approach unsuspected 
the spot where they are feeding, for 
there are nearly always one or more 
left on the top of some high tree, who, 
the moment they see the faintest sign 
of danger, or anything moving, give a 
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warning note, and up flies the whole 
flock, to put as quickly as possible a 
safe distance between themselves anda 
possible gun. So usual is it for one 
or two rooks to remain behind on a 
tree, while the rest go down and feed, 
that the farmers declare they are sen- 
tinels placed there on purpose, to warn 
the rest should danger appear, and 
that they take the duty in turn. 
Though if one waits and watches them 
long enough, one will generally see the 
last bird fly down and join its com- 
rades. Then is the observer’s oppor- 
tunity to creep up behind a fence, and 


peeping through get a view of the flock 


at work. The first thing that strikes 
him is that all the birds are not rooks, 
there are many jackdaws with them, 
sometimes quite a fifth of the flock will 
consist of the smaller bird, whose 
wicked-looking gray eye and gray 
capped head marks it at any distance, 
while when on the wing its voice, to say 
nothing of its smaller size, makes dis- 
tinction easy. These jackdaws make 
the rookery their home, except during 
the breeding season, when they go off 
to hollow trees, ruined buildings, and 
such suitable nesting sites, but at other 
periods of the year they appear to be 
great friends with the rooks, going 
everywhere with them, and sharing in 
the advantages of the flock system. 
Other birds know of and appreciate 
the watchful habits of the rooks, and 
as one peeps through the fence one will 
see hundreds of busy starlings hurrying 
along, each parting the grass-blades as 
quickly as it can, and picking out the 
snugly hidden insects, reposing com- 
plete confidence in their large black 
friends who will not let them get 
“caught napping.” Stranger still, here 
are the plovers consorting with what a 
little time before they regarded as their 
great enemy, and with good grounds 


too; now they pay not the faintest at-. 


tention to the rooks, but run quietly 
about, now and again bowing to the 
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ground when they see something that 
is worth picking up, or else stand on 
one leg, with head sunk between their 
shoulders, and take “forty winks,” for 
they know they are safe. 

The whole scene will be changed in a 
second should the two or three watch- 
ful rooks perched on a tall tree see any- 
thing they consider suspicious. The 
moment the sentinel gives the warn- 
ing caw, every bird in the meadow 
will take flight, and whereas the vari- 
ous species had been more or less min- 
gled together, they will, as soon as they 
are in the air, separate into their re- 
spective flocks, the rooks and the 
jackdaws will fly off to the tall trees 
and there take up their posts; the pe- 
wits will wheel and turn in the air, 
showing first dark and then white 
against the clouds, as they expose first 
their white underparts and then their 
green backs; the starlings will take a 
flight round too, moving with the pre- 
cision of a well-drilled regiment. But 
soon—if the alarm was a false one— 
the rooks will fly down one by one from 
their perches on the trees; the starlings 
will return to their work of insect 
hunting, all alighting at the same in- 
stant, and then running about more 
busily than ever, anxious to make up 
for the few minutes that have been 
lost; and the plovers returning in small 
detachments. But should the cry of 
danger have been well founded, the 
scene is very different, the various 
kinds of birds going off in different di- 
rections, soon there is not one to be 
seen, and the meadow that lately pre- 
sented so much animated life will not 
have a moving thing to show. 

If there is anything the rooks con- 
sider really worth eating they will soon 
be back again, as the farmer with a 
field of newly planted grain knows to 
his cost. A scarecrow, if well made 
and lifelike, may keep them off for a 
few hours, but they soon find out it is 
only a dummy, and may even use it as 
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a convenient perch ere going down to 
feed. If the figure is moved from 
place to place every day, it takes them 
longer to find out that it is harmless, 
and that they may feed under its very 
feet with impunity, but the only cer- 
tain method of keeping them off is a 
man with a gun. After two or three 
of them have fallen victims, the others 
will take the hint if they see the bod- 
ies of their friends and relatives dan- 
gling from a stick stuck in the middle 
of the field. 

It is said that in many cases where 
rooks have been convicted of pulling 
up young corn they were really in 
search of “wire-worms,” and conferring 
considerable benefit by destroying 
these pests, for the spruuting grain 
was in every case being devoured by 
the destructive grubs. But there are 
very few farmers that will believe the 
rook is sometimes a friend as well as a 
foe—they know the damage it does, 
while they can see no evidence of the 
benefit conferred. 

“What!” asked one of their number, 
and a typical small farmer, “What! Am 
I to believe as how them birds as digs 
up the ’tatoes, and peas, and does no 
end of damage to other things, are onjy 
pullin’ up the wheat to get at the grubs 
—then I don’t!” 

There can be ne doubt that rooks 
will get up the newly planted potatoes, 
and that they like peas too, digging 
them up as soon as the delicate green 
shoots begin to push through the soil 
and show where the dainty morsels are 
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to be found but two or three inches be- 
low the surface of the ground, and it 
does not take them long, if unmolested, 
to spoil the whole field. 

So if the boy, “scaring crows,” has 
disappeared from the fields, it is not 
because the farmer has developed a 
greater love for rooks than he bore 
them in days past, but merely because 
compulsory education has called away 
the lad who formerly was only too glad 
to earn a few pence in this easy fash- 
ion, and as the older laborer is too ex- 
pensive for his time to be wasted in 
this way, the employer has to depend 
on his gun and the artificial scarecrow 
—even when during the autumn 
months the cunning thieves carry off 
the walnuts from the trees by his 
house, a lucky shot is his only remedy, 
so it is not really extraordinary that 
the only good he will lay to their credit 
ig that they will sometimes follow the 
plough and pick up the worms, grubs, 
and insects exposed in the newly 
turned furrow. They know the plough- 
man will not hurt them, and they fol- 
low close behind the instrument, each 
being eager to get the choicest morsels 
before its comrades. The farmer will 
not even take a friendly interest in the 
rooks when they choose his meadows 
as the meeting-place where the various 
small bands meet, and after much caw- 
ing return home together as one large 
flock; but I think his dislike is easily 
understood, though, as I have said be- 
fore, I hardly think he does these in- 
teresting birds full justice. 

Frances Pitt. 
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“Marjorie, I want you to do me a 
favor. Will you come to Blankville 
Prison with me?” 

“Go to prison with you?” I echoed 
incredulously. 

“No, go to a prison,” she said; “please 
be accurate, dearest.” 


“My dear Cicely, I thought I knew 
your character, but you have certainly 
never struck me as being a Suffragist, 
much less a militant Suffragette.” 

“What are you talking about?” said 
Cicely hotly. “Of course I think women 
ought to have a vote, but what has 
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that got to do with your going to 
Blankville with me?” 

“How do you know you will be ar- 
rested?” I asked. 

“Arrested!” echoed Cicely, with a 
slight look of alarm; “they don’t arrest 
you when you go to a prison, do they?” 

“It is generally before you go,” I ad- 
mitted. “But tell me, child, what you 
really mean.” 

“Well,” she said, “I will tell you 
what is the matter; you remember 
Percival——” 

“Your father’s butler—the one who 
stole the silver and most of your moth- 
er’s jewelry?” 

“She ought not to have left the 
drawer unlocked,” Cicely said severely. 

“Quite so; still, it is hard if——” 

“It is hard,” interrupted Cicely, “but 
Percival wasn’t really a thief.” 

“A kleptomaniac?”’ I suggested. 

“No; he stole the things; but there 
were excuses. He had got into debt, 
betting and——” 

“He shouldn’t bet——” 

“Nonsense; Ronnie bets,” said Cicely 
“and so do I, but anyway he ought not 
to have stolen, but I am very sorry for 
him and I am sorry for Mamma, be- 
cause she lost all her pet things, and 
things Papa had given her on anniver- 
saries; most of all she grieves over a 
bangle with ‘Baby’ written on it in dia- 
monds, that he gave her when I was 
born.” 

“And you’ve been a baby ever since,” 
I said irrelevantly—‘‘and how do you 
propose to get it back?” 

“I am going to the prison to ask Per- 
cival,” said Cicely, as though she was 
merely saying she intended going for a 
drive. 

“Can you get in, and will they allow 
you to see him?’ I asked. 

“Of course; why not?’ said Cicely. 
“I shall just go in, and I want you to 
be with me, Marjorie, so do come, 
there’s a dear.” 


Cicely. 


It was a drear and chilling after- 
noon, and a thick fog hung heavily 
overhead, throwing gloom without actu- 
ally enveloping us in its gray and yel- 
low depths. The damp and muddy pave- 
ments were thronged with early Christ- 
mas shoppers, and it took us a long 
time to drive through the crowded 
thoroughfares and narrow ways that 
led to Blankville. Almost as we 
reached the iron gates they were 
thrown open to admit a prison-van. 
It passed on, and we pulled up at the 
heavy prison-door, and Morrison got 
down and rang the bell. Before it 
was answered Cicely stepped out of 
the car, and, with a hurried “Come on, 
Marjorie,” walked up the steps as Mor- 
rison moved aside, and the door was 
opened wide. 

A tall and stately warder eyed Cic- 
ely calmly. 

“What can I do for you, madam?” he 
asked. 

“I want to see the Governor,” 
she said, with her unsual friendly 
smile. 

The warder looked at her. 

“What name, madam?’ 

She handed him her card. 

“TI will take it to the Governor.” 

He turned away, leaving her stand- 
ing by the door, where she was joined 
by another warder, who came out of a 
room in the passage, locking the door 
carefully after him. 

The first warder returned. 

“Will you come this way, madam, 
please?” He walked up a long stone 
corridor, and showed us into a large 
bare room. 

“The Governor will be with you di- 
rectly,” he said, and left us. 

In a few minutes the door opened, 
and a man came briskly in. He was ex- 
ceedingly tall, with a stern handsome 
face, and an eye like a hawk. 

Cicely, who had taken one of the 
only two bare wooden chairs, rose and 
smiled at him. 
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“I am so sorry to trouble you,” she 
said, “but I want to see a prisoner you 
have here called Percival.” 

It would be impossible in mere words 
to describe the astonishment on the 
Governor’s face at the sight of Cicely. 
She was dressed in a soft harmonious 
shade of gray, and in her muff she had 
pinned a bunch of violets that emitted 
a faint perfume as she moved towards 
him. 

Her large gray eyes were raised 
pleadingly towards the Governor, and 
she leant slightly forward as she added 
earnestly: 

“He was my father’s butler, and he 
took my mother’s jewelry, and I want 
to ask him where he put a special 
bracelet.” 

A ghost of a smile lit the Governor's 
eyes, but his mouth remained inflexi- 
ble. 

“Do you think he would tell you?” 

“Oh, yes! he would tell me,” said 
Cicely, with her usual self-confidence; 
“I am sure he would.” 

“How long has he been here?” asked 
the Governor shortly. 

“IT don’t know,” said Cicely. ay 
have been abroad, and only heard of it 
the other day. I should say about 
two or three months.” 

“Excuse me one moment,” said the 
Governor, “I will ascertain,” and he 
strode out of the room. 

“What a disagreeable-looking man,” 
I said. 

“He’s very handsome,” said Cicely, 
as she stood waiting; “I rather wish I 
had put my blue hat on instead of 
this.” 

I laughed as the Governor came 
quickly into the room again. If ever 
a face looked hopelessly impervious to 
blue hats it was that of the Governor 
of Blankville Prison. 

“I am sorry,” he said quietly, as he 
turned to Cicely, “but I find the man 
has only been here two months. No 
one can visit a prisoner: until he has 


been here three months,” and he half- 
turned as though to open the door for 
us to leave. 

But he did not know Cicely, who 
sank back into the chair from which 
she had risen. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, “that is a nui- 
sance, because I am going away for 
some weeks, and he will be out before 
I return, and then I shall lose sight of 
him.” , 

The Governor received her regrets in 
chilling silence. 

“Are you sure I can’t see him?” 

“Quite sure,” he replied, the faintest 
touch of irony in his voice. 

“But you are the Governor,” she 
said reproachfully; “can’t you do what 
you like with your own prison?” 

The Governor looked very gravely 
down at her. 

“T have no more power to break the 
rules than you have, madam.” 

“Oh, no, of course not,” said Cicely; 
“you mustn’t break any rules, only I 
thought you made them. I wonder 
why they make such silly old rules,” 
she added, pursing up her mouth and 
looking up at the Governor with a little 
worried air that was wholly charming 
and quite unsuccessful—then her face 
brightened. 

“Oh, I know what you can do,” she 
said with an air of sudden relief. 

He waited in silence and I believe 
with an impatience which he hid with 
difficulty. 

“You can order any prisoner to be 
brought down for you to speak to, 
can’t you?” 

“Certainly I can,” assented the mo- 


mentarily unwary Governor. 


“Well, please send for Percival. I 
would so much rather speak to him 
with you here.” 

The Governor turned without a word, 
and rang a bell. 

“Fetch No. 62,” he said to the aston- 
ished warder who vnswered it. 

The man left the room with a wooden 
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expression, and we waited in silence 
for Percival. 

He appeared presently, with a warder 
on either side of him. 

It was a pitiful sight, the urbane and 
ever courteous butler and his obvious 
misery and humiliation. Cicely, greet- 
ing him as she always had done when 
she went to her father’s house, said: 

“Oh! Percival, I want you to tell me 
what you did with her ladyship’s brace- 
let; you know, the one with ‘Baby’ on 
it.” She spoke just in the way she 
usually asked him to bring her some 
tea, and the dull-red flush died slowly 
out of Percival’s face, and uncon- 
sciously he answered her as he always 
did. 

“I am sorry, madam, I don’t know 
where it is.” 

“Don’t know,” echoed Cicely. “Oh! 
Pervical, you must try and remember. 
I don’t mind a bit about his lordship’s 
silver, but I do so want her ladyship’s 
bracelet back.” 

“I would tell you if I knew, ma’am; 
I assure you I would.” 

There was a very agony of plead- 
ing in the man’s voice, and an agony 
of fear that she would not believe 
him. 

“All right, Percival,” she said cheer- 
fully, “I believe you.” 

The man’s face relaxed. 

“What I wanted most to see you 
about,” went on the astonishing 
Cicely, “was to tell you I am so aw- 
fully sorry for you, and if you will 
come tO me as soon as you are out, 
Mr. Arlington and I will try and get 
you something to do.” 

The man’s face grew white. 


“Thank you, ma’am,” he said in a 


very low, shaking voice. “I am sorry 
about the bangle.” 

The Governor signed to the warders, 
but not before Cicely, detaching her 
violets, had handed them to Per- 
cival. 

“He may have them, mayn’t he?” 


Cicely. 


she said, turning pleadingly to the Goy- 
ernor, as they had marched him away, 
and the Governor was saved from an- 
swering by the necessity of following 
them into the passage to watch their 
progress. 

It was nearly three months later, and 
I was having tea with Cicely. We had 
not met, for I had been paying a series 
of visits, and she had been abroad 
again. 

“Well, and what about Percival?’ 

“Oh, he came here,” said Cicely, “the 
day he came out. I gave him his din- 
ner, and one of Ronnie’s cigars, and 
Barnes waited on him, and we did 
everything we could to make him feel 
himself again.” 

“Yes,” I said, 
now?” 

“Well,” said Cicely, “Ronnie and I 
did everything we could to get him a 
job; I went to several societies, and 
one said he was too delicate for the 
kind of rough work they provided, and 
the others said nothing, and we kept 
him for six weeks, and then he grew 
desperate, and he came to me one day 
and he said: ‘Look here, madam, it is 
quite clear no one will employ me. 
What am I to do? Am I to go back to 
stealing again, or shall I forge a char- 
acter for myself and get on board a 
steamer as steward?” 

“And what did you say, my dear 
Cicely ?”’ 

“Well, Marjie, you remember how 
well the Governor spoke of him, and 
how he said he was only weak, and not 
a regular criminal, but had been led 
away; so I said, ‘If you'll take my ad- 
vice, Percival, you'll forge a character 
and then live up to it,’ and he’s done it, 
and now he is well on his way to Aus- 
tralia on board the Urania.” 

“Cicely,” I said severely, 
haven’t any morals.” 

Before she could answer, her father 
came into the room. 


“and where is he 


“you 
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“How are you, Cis; how do you do, 
Miss Marjorie?” 

“We were talking about Percival,” 
said Cicely blithely. 

“Ah!” said Lord Emerton, “a thor- 
ough blackguard—three months!—he 
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ought to have had three years. I 
wonder where the rascal is now.” 

“I wonder,” said Cicely as she 
handed me my tea-cup. “One never 
knows what becomes of these people.” 





“MODERN RELIGION.” 


When scholars read a twelfth-century 
MS. which is the copy of some ninth- 
century Life of a Saint, there are 
things that puzzle them. They stum- 
ble across all sorts of oddities which 
their ancestors took for granted, and 
they also find all sorts of palpable er- 
rors which their ancestors made, often 
ludicrous. 

If our civilization survives (it is in 
peril, but it has won its way through 
other crises) remote posterity will be 
equally puzzled by our contempora- 
ries: the strange irrationalities, things 
they take for granted, and the things 
not known: common things. 

Here is a little discourse called ““Mod- 
ern Religion.” It comes from a man 
who has not only one of the best 
brains of our time, but who is most 
typical of our time; it is Mr. Shaw’s, 
and he gave it at the New Reform Club 
in London. 

Since it was Mr. Bernard Shaw who 
delivered this address; since it was the 
“Christian Commonwealth” that repro- 
duced it in their “Modern Pulpit,” one 
makes certain (and so may posterity) 
that it is the real thing. “It is plumb 
early twentieth-century British,” just 
as the life of St. Germains is—by crit- 
ical evidence—authentically fifth-cen- 
tury stuff. What with the Reform Club 
being New, and the Religion Modern, 
and the Pulpit as well, we have the 
whole thing well hall-marked, and Pos- 
terity, when it applies Apparatus Criti- 
cus to the document, will rest content 
of its authenticity. If Posterity is in 
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any doubt, let it turn to the present 
article (which will certainly survive) 
and use it as corroborative evidence. 
These things were said in England in 
the year Nineteen Hundred and 
Twelve. 

Now what does this statement by a 
thinker, not only typical of modern 
England, but one justly renowned, 
take for granted? Into what errors 
does it fall? I mean into what errors 
as to contemporary facts, and into what 
errors of common reasoning? 

When a man picks up a narrative 
presumably of the ninth century, he 
begins (if such things are new to him) 
by saying “this is all bosh.” But next 
(if he is wise) he worries. He says, 
“The man was a&@ man and meant 
something. But he and I are on dif- 
ferent grounds. Let me try to under- 
stand him. Let me carefully examine 
what the writer took for granted—and 
note (in passing) what obvious errors 
he fell into.” Not only Posterity but 
many acute contemporaries, will pass a 
contemptuous and therefore useless 
criticism upon the huge mass of reli- 
gious writing in England to-day, be- 
cause they will not do this: because 
they will not be at the pains of that 
patient self-questioning and discrimi- 
nation. The palpable errors into which 
the writer falls are errors of terminol- 
ogy, and errors proceeding from an ig- 
norance of what it is that is up against 
him. The things he takes for granted 
are a sentiment among men which he 
presumes to be universal—but which, 
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as a fact, is not at all universal. The 
conclusion the speaker reaches there- 
fore, is something so much beside the 
mark, that Posterity will wonder 
whether the speaker meant to hit the 
mark at all. Was he really aiming at 
the Faith? If he was why in thunder 
didn’t he get within fifty yards of it! 
But certainly he did mean to hit it. 
He meant to hit the mark of the tra- 
ditional religion of Christendom 
(which he had never seen) and 
he meant to supply something in its 
place. 

He first of all defines a religious per- 
son as one who perceives himself to be 
the instrument of some Purpose in the 
Universe; not God—note you—but 
Purpose. To the service of that Not- 
God-Purpose he attaches the word and 
the idea of religion. He next tells us 
that we may give this “feeling” very 
different names. 

Well, of course we can. It’s a free 
country! But what follows is “‘bewil- 
dering.” 

One man may use religious terms it 
seems (here is the word “religious” 
playing traitor!) and say that he is here 
to do the work of “God.” Another man 
calling himself an Atheist may (we are 
told) simply say that he has a “sense 
of honor.” Then we hear that the 
two terms are precisely the same! 

We are assured Posterity will note 
that your God is not Purpose, but He 
is a sense of honor. 

So far so clear: but not as clear as 
Duns Scotus. The twentieth century in 
England has its little way. It got 
tired of “formal logic.” It wanted to 
get back and ruminate—in the original 
sense of the word “ruminate”: and the 
original sense of the words “I rumi- 
nate” is “I am a cow, and chew the 
eud.” Posterity will wonder, but we 
ean’t help that: Posterity must lump 
it. The men of twentieth-century 
England are tired of thinking and they 
want to stop thinking. It strains 


“Modern Religion.” 


them. Let us address Posterity in 
terms like these: 

“My Dear Posterity,—Somewhere 
about the early Twentieth Century, the 
brain had grown fatigued: the fatigue 
Was most acute in the North: that is 
the explanation of the whole shoot.” 

Posterity (that charming child) will 
see—as those of us who can still 
keep the gray matter going—that Pur- 
pose is a function of Personality, and 
that to use the word Purpose and yet 
deny Personality is a contradiction in 
terms. 

Posterity will know, if it has any of 
the age-long documents of Christen- 
dom before it, that the Christian in- 
telligence in its affirmation of the 
Deity, knowing that it was itself infi- 
nitely incapable of an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the Infinite, made the 
cardinal test to a belief in God, that it 
was a belief in a controlling Will. If 
there was Will there was God. But 
in the beginning of what promises to 
be a Dark Age, one was allowed to be- 
lieve in God on the strict condition 
that one gave God no plain title. It 
reminds one of the Minister who talked 
to the Bishop of St. Paul as “Paul”; to 
which the Bishop answered, “You 
might at least have called him ‘Mis- 
tor”” . 

But there is more than this deliques- 
cence of the mind in all our deplorable 
business. There is a great funda- 
mental dogma upon which this Modern 
Religion with its empty “evolution” 
must stand. It is the dogma that 
something comes out of nothing. 

It is, I will repeat, the cardinal 
dogma of a mental phase at which Pos- 
terity will stagger. 

Lest Posterity should suffer so un- 
pleasant a fate, I will explain to it the 
genesis of this doctrine. 

It comes of refusing to think out the 
ultimates of one’s philosophy, as a man 
refuses to get out of bed. A genera- 
tion grown tired will naturally accept 
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its private experience as the scheme of 
things: it will also think the limits of 
its own consciousness the limits of the 
Universe. They cannot but believe 
that between their tenth and say their 
seventieth year all things grow. Thus 
Purpose (who remember is not God, 
but Mr. Purpose) is occupied in produc- 
ing a “continual ascent in organization 
and power and life and extension of 
life.” Mr. Purpose (who even your 
Atheist can accept without shame) hits 
off an oak-tree, although last Tuesday 
he had no conception of anything but 
an acorn, and then, seeing the Oak 
Tree, says, “Oh, I can make this more 
complicated!” What is more amazing 
still, the Modern Religion can conceive 
of no reversion in this scheme from the 
complex to the simple! It has never 
heard of rhythm! It is all go-ahead 
out of nothing into something, pouring 
water out of an empty pail. 

There is more. This Mr. Purpose 
has to be helped by another active and 
wilful and benign creative personality 
called Mr. Time. “Time,” says the 
sublime Bergson (who, in spite of his 
desperate efforts at seclusion, was 
forced into publicity by his transcend- 
ent merits alone), “is nothing if not 
creative.” A little more and we shall 
have Time with a little bastard theol- 
ogy all to himself, and scholastic dis- 
cussions upon his Scythe and his Hour- 
Glass and his Forelock. I know them 
—the Anthropoids! My brothers! 
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“We must be the best that God can 
as yet do, else he would have done 
something better.” That is the rot 
Posterity will have to handle if it is to 
understand how the brain went to 
sleep. 

Probably Posterity will explain it by 
saying that the over-excitement of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
produced the reaction of the twentieth. 
Posterity will perhaps be right. 

Of the positive errors it will be able 
to make nothing at all. The idea that 
“Immaculate Conception,” means “The 
Incarnation,” that the Darwinian Hy- 
pothesis (which presupposed Material- 
ism) had, in 1912, convinced the Euro- 
pean intellect, it will simply regard as 
unintelligible; just as we boggle at the 
Ecclesiastic denunciations of Aristotle, 
and even of the teaching of Greek in 
the twelfth century, at the very mo- 
ment when both were triumphant. 

It will note (and with this let me 
end) that in England in 1912 people 
thought “that in the Middle Ages men 
did not bother about the dilemma of 
Omnipotence and Benevolence.” It 
may retain, may Posterity, five or six 
thousand carefully printed volumes, 
French and Italian in origin, contempo- 
rary to or later than 1912, in which the 
whole of St. Thomas is spaciously set 
out fine in print and gloriously com- 
mented upon. Posterity will shake 
its head and say: “England was back- 
ward in those days.” 

H. Belloc. 





A NEW BIBLE MANUSCRIPT. 


We are able to announce a Biblical 
discovery of very remarkable interest 
and value. It is the latest fruits of 
those excavations in Egypt which are 
gradually bringing to light, from the 
graves of the Greek settlers and Copts 
of the early Christian era, a series of 
documents which, in historical impor- 


tance, are hardly inferior to the more 
ancient hieroglyphics of the Pharaohs. 

The latest discovery has brought to 
light a papyrus volume containing the 
text of the greater part of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, the whole of Jonah, and 
nearly all of the Acts of the Apostles. 
This precious volume is written in the 
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dialect of Upper Egypt, and was ac- 
quired by the Trustees of the British 
Museum last year. Bible students of 
every kind will rejoice that the author- 
ities of our National Museum have lost 
no time in printing these documents 
and making them accessible for study 
in a volume entitled “Coptic Biblical 
Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt.” 

From the introduction to this book it 
appears that the papyrus codex con- 
tains 109 leaves measuring about 11in. 
by 6in.; but when it was complete it 
must have contained at least 20 leaves 
more. Each section has a distinct 
pagination. Many of the leaves are 
worm-eaten, the edges are much 
rubbed, and the rounded corners and 
general appearance of the codex sug- 
gest that it was carried about by its 
owner, either wrapped in a cloth or in 
a rough leather wallet. It was quite 
impossible to copy the text in this 
state, for at every turning of the leaf 
the ink flew off, and the authorities de- 
cided therefore to take it to pieces, and 
to mount each leaf separately between 
two pieces of glass. This has now 
been done. The volume was bound in 
pieces of old inscribed papyrus stuck 
together with gum, and covered over 
with a layer of thin kid-skin varnished. 
Throughout the book there are no dec- 
orated margins and no ornamental ini- 
tials, facts which point to great an- 
tiquity. If we compare the writing 
of the codex with the writing of any 
other MS. known it becomes at once 
clear that we are dealing with a Coptic 
MS. far older than any that has hith- 
erto come into our hards. There is, 
in fact, nothing with which to compare 
it except the writing and general treat- 
ment of the text in the great Greek co- 
dex of the Bible—namely, the Vati- 
canus. 

The books of Deuteronomy, Jonah, 
and the Acts are evidently copies 
which were made for or by some de- 
vout person for his private use from 
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an existing MS., and they are not in- 
dependent translations. 

Coming to perhaps the most impor- 
tant section of the book—namely, the 
Acts of the Apostles—we find that, al- 
though it is written in a good hand, it 
is quite clear that it is a copy from a 
pre-existing document. Mistakes in 
spelling both Greek and Coptic words 
are numerous, and there are many 
blunders in writing which could only 
be made by a very careless copyist or 
by one who was copying from an old 
and partly obliterated text. Omissions 
of words and whole lines are frequent. 
Only rarely are there signs that the 
copyist was conscious of the mistakes 
that he had made. These blunders 
must, the Museum authorities think, be 
attributed to the archetype, all the 
more since in the preceding books the 
copyist showed that he could be very 
careful, 

The question which naturally arises 
here in the light of recent discussions 
on the Acts of the Apostles is, what is 
the age of this papyrus codex? It has 
already been said that we have nothing 
with which to compare it in Coptic; 
but, unfortunately, there is on the re- 
verse of folio 108 and on the obverse 
and reverse of folio 109 a short compo- 
sition in the Coptic language, but writ- 
ten in the cursive Greek hand. 

Dr. Kenyon has examined the script 
very carefully, and after comparing it 
with a large number of dated Greek 
papyri he has come to the conclusion 
that this script was written not later 
than the middle of the fourth century. 
This gives us a terminus ante quem for 
the Bible text, which otherwise one 
would hardly have ventured to place so 
early. Dr. Kenyon remarks further 
that since the character of the mis- 
takes in this codex is such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of its being an 
original translation, it is fair to argue 
that the Coptic version itself must in 
all probability have come into exist- 
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ence before the end of the third cen- 
tury, while it may of course be yet 
older. In a summary of the evidence 
which may fairly be deduced from the 
papyrus codex Dr. Budge, the editor of 
the Coptic text, arrives at a similar 
conclusion. 

At all events the new codex proves 
beyond doubt that copies of the Egyp- 
tian, that is to say, Coptic, translation 
of some of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments were in use umong 
Egyptian Christians in the early por- 
tion of the fourth century; therefore 
the origin of the version itself cannot 
be placed later than the third century. 
There is therefore every reason for be- 
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lieving that when St. Anthony heard 
the Scriptures read in his village 
church, he heard them read in his na- 
tive tongue, and that the earliest 
monks in the deserts of Nitria, the Red 
Sea, and Upper Egypt learnt to repeat 
the Psalms and whole books of .the Bi- 
ble by heart from Coptic and not Greek 
MSS. The evidence afforded by this 
papyrus confirms early monastic tradi- 
tions concerning the spread of Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. The codex is the 
oldest known copy of any translation 
of any considerable portion of the 
Greek Bible. Indeed, it is probably 
as early as any copy now in existence 
of any substantial part of the Bible. 
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Now upon the window sills 
There are yellow daffodils, 


There’s tulip and there’s hyacinth each tasteful box adorning; 
And our street, at times old-maidy, 
Looks a gaily gowned young lady, 


So dainty and so débutante all on an April morning! 


Blue-and-white is all the sky, 


And the clouds are driving high 
(Around each windy corner how the whistling gusts go shrilly!) 
And the square is full of cooing, 


For the wood-pigeons are wooing, 
And there’s sunshine on the pavement all the way to Piccadilly! 


See the sparrows wag their tails 


On the newly painted rails, 


Or they flutter at their nesting very fussy, very faddy, 
And there’s taxi-cabs a-humming, 
And there’s fifeing and there’s drumming 
When the Guards go by to barracks to the bouncing “Hielan’ 


Laddie!” 


On the plane-tree’s budding bough 
There’s the thrush who tells us how 

He has found in spite of stucco that the city sap is springing, 
Tells us how to note the blisses 


Of a morning such as this is, 


And how April means adventure, and how youth must go 


a-flinging! 
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And he tells us that it is 
Just the day for Odysseys, 


That high magic waits the rover who'll put on his hat and 


risk it; 
So to celebrate the season 
It were surely no unreason 


If we took the ’bus to Regent’s Park and gave the squirrels 


biscuit! 
Punch. 





“HIS OWN SOUL.” 


Nowadays it is considered a moral 
mistake to do anything for the sake of 
one’s Own soul—anything right we 
mean. Wrong-doing for the sake of 
self-development is less generally con- 
demned. The new ideal of spiritual 
unselfishness has reformed charity, 
killed austerity, and depreciated the 
value of all forms. It has done a 
great deal of good, this new ideal. 
Physical comfort is more widespread 
than it was; the hypocrisy which de- 
nies the immense good arising from 
that extension is dead. No sensible 
person believes any longer that when 
he has encouraged mendicancy he has 
done his duty by the poor. Nobody 
seeks to propitiate Providence by a 
little personal discomfort, and nobody 
imagines that any virtue lurks in per- 
vunctory ceremoniaiism. Meanwhile 
a good many of us suffer from what 
our forefathers would have called a 
sensation of spiritual “leanness.” 

The counsels of the wise deny to us 
the little pleasures of the past. No 
doubt we used those pleasures badly, 
but we do miss them nevertheless. The 
soul craves a little indulgence, we com- 
plain to ourselves, just as the body 
does. For instance, we must not give 
anything to anybody (outside our own 
class, where the rule does not run at 
all) unless we are quite sure that we 
are going to do that somebody good. 
We must never do it for the pleasure 


of giving for the sake of easing a mo- 
ment’s sympathetic pain or in order to 
produce a smile. In other words we 
must not give for our own sakes, or at 
any rate not to the poor. The result 
is that a great many people give more 
than they did, and for better reasons, 
while a great many others do not give 
at all. 

The present writer, walking at 
Christmas time with his Moral Supe- 
rior in the streets of a large town, was 
prevented from giving 6d. to a little boy 
who had asked him forit. Did he not 
know that it was very bad for little 
boys to get into the way of asking? 
Could he venture in the selfishness of 
his heart to set against this important 
fact the insignificant one that it was 
very bad for him to get into the way of 
refusing? At the moment both his 
Moral Superior and himself were en- 
gaged in buying presents for more 
lucky little boys who had been talking 
and thinking for many days of nothing 
else. Neither the expectation nor its 
satisfaction has since seemed to do 
them any moral harm. Mearwhile the 
refusers of the sixpence saw a disap- 
pointed face and felt a little pinch, and 
their souls gave a little sigh “How 
hateful it is never to do as you like! 
There is no freedom now,” they 
whined. Another thing which con- 
tributes to this feeling of “leanness” is 
the fact that when we do happen to 
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have a serious charitable impulse we 
must always wait before we can carry 
it out. Are we sure that we are not 
doing harm? By the time we have as- 
sured ourselves all zest is often gone. 
Sometimes we forget, and our good im- 
pulse flashes in the pan. Perhaps it 
is better so—at least for other people. 
It is only very well thought-out char- 
ity which, as a rule, attains its end. 
Is it not much better, then, that only 
the purposeful and reasonable should 
undertake it? It would seem so. Yet 
there are few of us who do not cherish 
the memory of some impulsive kind- 
ness done to ourselves. The more un- 
reasoning the more precious. “He 
never knew he would get that money 
again,’ we say. “He could not know 
I would not let him suffer by his kind- 
ness.” “He could not even know I 
was honest.” “No one else would have 
taken the risk.’”’ Strangely enough, so 
odd is the constitution of the human 
soul that we feel we owe it to the 
world to give this favor back—to take 
some like risk. Unreasoning kindness 
seems to ’have life in itself,” to be ca- 
pable of propagation, in a way no rea- 
soned act could ever be. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to reconcile impulse and 
reason in the matter of charity. Should 
we always thwart our “own souls’? 
Without doubt a sense of guilt follows 
in many cases the triumph of reason 
when reason bids us refuse. Where 
does that sense of guilt come from? 
Often, no doubt, it is pure superstition. 

In old French novels we read of fine 
ladies who went to do a job of nurs- 
ing—the more disagreeable the better— 
for the sake of their own souls, out of 
remorse or the desire for heaven. We 
cannot doubt that the patients would 
have been better looked after by some 
one else—some pitiful person with no 
spiritual axe to grind. No one would 
care to be the material out of which 
fine ladies acquired merit, and it is evi- 
dent that the hardy soul of the Eng- 
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lish-trained nurse thrives remarkably 
well without much attention. 

So far as what is generally called 
“charity”—apart from medical charity 
—is concerned, more depends upon the 
recipient than is usually supposed. 
Any kind of help will do for a really 
strong character. We are too apt 
perhaps tv consider “the nature of the 
help” when the nature of the “helped” 
is really the crucial point. The pres- 
ent writer knows of a case in which 
every charitable person concerned was 
compelled by the strength of character 
of the recipient to act on kindly im- 
pulse and against his or her “better” 
judgment. The “case” has been a suc- 
cess. A young man, a carpenter living 
in the Bast of England, died, leaving a 
delicate young wife and four children 
—the youngest a baby. He exacted 
from her a promise that she would 
never part with her children. The 
“wise women” of the parish explained 
to her that as she could not keep. four 
children sbe must let the eldest at 
least go to the workhouse schools. The 
advice belongs to the A B C of charity. 
She refused on the score of the prom- 
ise. The parish made her a small al- 
lowance—smaller than it would have 
been because the eldest child, though 
he had the same father as the rest, 
was born out of wedlock. The woman 
began to work herself ill. Her coun- 
sellors began to relent, “doles” were 
given, and she “got along.” All at 
once she broke down and was declared 
to be consumptive. To send her chil- 
dren to the union would have been her 
death warrant. No one would “apply 
the screw.” Outdoor consumptive 
treatment was procured, and, though 
all concerned protested that they knew 
they were doing wrong, the children 
were ll boarded out at a large outlay. 
No one could be found to take “the 
clutch” and separate payments were 
high. The landlord would not remit — 
the rent; the rich refused to pay it. A 
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poor woman who pretended that she 
took one child for a weekly sum took 
it free and paid the rent lest in the 
scarcity of cottages the woman should 
“lose her home.” Seeing that so much 
had been sacrificed the landlord “did 
up” the cottage. The woman re- 
turned “cured’’—better able, at any 
Tate, to stand pressure. “Homes” 
were dangled before her eyes since 
she would not hear of the Poor Law. 
She calmly quoted her promise and sat 
in the garden and made poor people’s 
dresses instead of sitting in the house. 
The children looked thin and cold, but 
they were well brought up and engag- 
ing. The Guardians looked upon them 
and raised the out-relief, the indignant 
but admiring charitable gave the chil- 
dren meals, and began to do it regu- 
larly. “She would starve her children 
for a sentiment,” they said at first. 
“She would die for her children,” they 
came to say. Work was never lack- 
ing when the woman was well enough 
to do it. The worst protestor against 
landlords now pays half the rent with- 
out a murmur; the other half comes 
from a more reasonable critic. Every 
one has abandoned principles, and the 
woman’s children are well and healthy 
morally and physically, and they live 
with their own mother in their own 
home. How long will it last? The 
woman is beginning to fail. How will 
it end? “God knows,” is all she says, 
but she is satisfied. For the sake of 
her own soul she has kept her promise, 
and everything has given way to her 
force of character. Nobody doubts 
that the children will be “seen to.” 
The Spectator. 
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But to return to our subject—to the 
“leanness” which the Psalmist com- 
plained was “sent into his soul.” In 
Protestant countries the “austerities” 
which were practised by our immediate 
forefathers for the good of their souls 
were of a very mild nature. No one is 
much the worse mentally or physically 
for avoiding some particular form of 
amusement, sitting through a dull serv- 
ice, purposely adopting upon a partic- 
ular day of the week the dullest course 
of unimportant action. Now we say: 
What is the use of all this? Who is 
the better for it? The argument is 
reasonable and natural. It is a fact 
that these things are not of themselves 
any use. But human nature is com- 
plex. With the voice of reason sounds 
another voice, sad, almost despairing. 
“If these things are of no use what 
is of any use?” it says. “Tell me of 
some ceremony, some act, something 
that I can do to find peace. I cannot 
live by altruism alone. May I never 
do right for pleasure? May I never 
sacrifice for my own gain?” After 
all we must admit that something must 
be sacrificed by each of us for the 
peace of his soul. All the more rare- 
fied forms of honor are sacrifices made 
to a man’s own soul. Ah, says the 
modern moralist, but when you talk of 
impulsive charity you desire to sacri- 
fice other people’s souls to yours, and 
when you regret your silly little cere- 
monies and sham austerities you desire 
only to retain a superstition to adorn a 
sentiment. That is what is so wrong. 
The argument is unanswerable; the 
leanness remains. 
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BALLADS TO SELL. * 


There have always been, and still 
are, two orders of ballad-makers to the 
people at large: the one of the country 
and the other of the town. To which- 
ever order he belongs, the popular bal- 
lad-maker is an uncompromising real- 
ist; for the simple and sufficient rea- 
son that the penny or pot of beer that 
rewards his toil is most readily earned 
by a catalogue, rhymed but not neces- 
sarily reasoned, of life’s circumstantial 
realities. As regards the difference, 
definite enough but not easily defined, 
between these two orders of literary 
artisans, it would be inexpedient to 
write dogmatically. As a rule the 
country ballad-makers (of whom Edwin 
Waugh, the roving Lancashire poet, 
was an excellent example) are the com- 
rades of folk-singers and much more 
often than not folk-singers themselves; 
so that their poorest stuff has the 
rhythm, crude and hesitating at times, 
but never machine-made, of the model 
folk-music. Edwin Waugh’s fiddle, 
which, as he would say, played itself, 
provided him with all the prosody he 
required; from its treasury of remem- 
brance came forth the form that made 
his matter melodious. “Fiddle and I” 
wrote his ditties. Secondly, the coun- 
try ballad-makers, their minds attuned 
to the idioms and intonations of this 
or that dialect, are not as much subject 
to the tyranny of the conventional 
phrase as their town brethren. 
Thirdly, they can pluck at will the leg- 
ends and legendary sayings that seed 
themselves perennially in the far, fair 
country places—wild flowers of national 
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remembrance which do not grow on 
pavements gray. The possession of 
books and frequent new-sheets and the 
constant intercourse with business ri- 
vals, whereof the town ballad-mongers 
make their boast, do not compensate 
for the lack of these ancient amenities 
of the much-remembering countryside. 
If the country ballad-maker seldom 
achieves even “a little poem to shame 
the proud,” yet he often adds his hand- 
ful to the wealth of roses out of which 
the lyrical rhapsodist distils his attar 
of roses. Since the flower of English 
flowers has been happily named, let a 
justification be found for this tribute 
in the ageless lyric of “O my Luve’s 
like a red, red rose.” The all but per- 
fect form, with its passionate redupli- 
cations (in which the heart’s twofold 
beating is heard), was surely the inven- 
tion of one of the greatest of lyrical 
lovers. But the imagery is derived 
from traditional ballads which are sung 
to this day in Somerset and can only be 
called Scottish if it be admitted that 
Scotland is a northward extension of 
England. No doubt much that is good 
in the verse of Edwin Waugh, which 
climbs with raking strides towards the 
purple expanses of Rowley Moor (his 
ultimate Parnassus) is inherited from 
the forgotten ballad-makers of preced- 
ing generations. Yet whenever he 
sings of living and loving in the small, 
bright upland towns— 

Where one may lounge i’ the market- 

place 

And see the meadows mown, 

we can hardly refuse to regard him 
as a poet with his own inspirations and 
aspirations and also a master of the 
“minutely appropriate word.” 

Let us now consider the works of 
two townsmen ballad-mongers by pro- 
fession, who heve attained a profitable 
popularity in the further and in the 
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nearer past. From Oxford comes an 
admirable edition of the novels and bal- 
lads of Thomas Deloney, the “balletting 
silk-weaver,” who succeeded Elderton 
of the “ale-crammed nose” as the king 
of the London traffickers in broad- 
sheets and such-like wares. It was a 
sorry sovereignty. Deloney, who took 
to living by ink-horn and goose-quill 
only when an existence-wage could not 
be earned by silk-weaving, got more 
critical kicks than ha’pence in spite of 
the fact that he was the “general” of 
all contemporary ballad-making jour- 
nalists. Greene, himself rather a poor 
creature, could sneer at Deloney’s 
“triviall trinkets and threadbare trash,” 
and his best piece of good fortune, as 
we learn from Kemp’s Nine Daies Won- 
der (1600; Kemp danced the Morris 
from Norwich to London), was his hap- 
piness in being “honestly buried,” after 
he had “died poorly.” It is clear that 
he was an eager reader of all such 
printed matter as came his way; he 
had, furthermore, an inkling of classic 
and foreign literature. Better still, his 
memory was so well stored with frag- 
ments of folk-song and memories of 
quaint country customs and proverbial 
sayings that he is not always wearing 
the shabby robe of literary gentility or 
worn-out Lylyism, which was the sheet- 
hack-writer’s sole garment in that far 
off age, so like and so unlike our own. 

Deloney’s novels, the best of which 
are here reprinted for the first time, 
actually survived in chap-book form 
into the eighteenth century. But it 
was as a ballad-maker that he earned 
fame and a name during his lifetime. 
The most interesting of his ballads, few 
of which contain a single poetical line, 
are those which celebrate some striking 
event such as Queen Elizabeth’s visit 
to the camp at Tilbury (August 8 and 
9, 1588) or the discovery of the whips 
which formed part of the cargoes of the 
Armada, or the trial and punishment 
of Babbington and his fellow-conspira- 
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tors. Just as the picturesque reporter of 
these latter days gets his stuff into 
print without a moment’s delay, so De- 
loney would produce his marketable 
ballad as speedily as possible, writing 
it so that it would fit some favorite 
tune, and choosing the first rhymes that 
came into his mind. He registered “a 
joyfull songe of the Roiall Receaving 
of the Queenes Maiestie into her camp 
at Tilbery” the day after the event; a 
smart journalistic achievement when it 
is remembered that the piece, written 
“to the tune of Wilsons Wilde,” con- 
tains nineteen stanzas of ten lines each, 
surely a liberal penny’s worth. Here 
is a specimen of these hasty stanzas, 
in the wavering rhythm of which the 
music of a traditional tune is faintly 
audible :— 
Then casting vp her Princely eyes, 

vnto the hill with perfect sight; 
The ground all couered, she espyes, 

with feet of armed souldiers bright. 
Whereat her royall hart so leaped, 

on her feet vpright she stepped. 
Tossing vp her plume of feathers. 

to them all as they did stand: 
Cheerfully her body bending 

wauing of her royall hand. 


All these ballads of the war with Spain, 
which are full of martial music— 


Tan ta ra ra ra English-men comes - 
bounce abounce, bounce abounce, 

Off went our guns— 

ean still stir the heart of a patriotic 
reader; Time, like a sea-born breeze, 
has blown away the odors of a van- 
ished vulgarity, and History has en- 
nobled the themes thereof. Deloney, 
however, fulfilled all the functions of 
the town ballad-maker in the sixteenth 
century, and it is in his ballads for pop- 
ular edification and entertainment that 
the poverty of his imagination is so 
shockingly apparent. It is seldom in- 
deed that we get a glimpse of the green 
fields and the kindly country-folk 
whom he knew so well in these inter- 
minable productions. The rustical ad- 
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vocate of the amenities of the old faith 
who appears in a ballad against the 
Mass, and says, 
Chill tell thee my opinion plaine, 

and chould that well ye knew, 
Ich care not for this Bible Booke, 

tis too big to be true, 
is the one living, homely creature in a 
vast company of shadow personages. 
Now and then the silk-weaver in him is 
heard thinking aloud; as when, ad- 
dressing the conspirators of September, 
1586, he cries:— 
O faulce and foule disloyall men! 

What person would suppose, 
That clothes of velvet and of silke 

Should hide such mortall foes? 
As Mr. Mann remarks, he has a strain 
of bourgeois materialism such as may 
be discerned in the infinitely greater 
Hogarth. There is little reward to be 
had for sifting the vast dust-heap of his 
broadsheet and chap-book verse. And 
yet even at its worst the stuff has a 
certain distinction of fluctuating form 
because it was written to the brave 
leaping melodies of English folk-song. 
Mr. Mann’s only shortcoming is the 
omission of a commentary on the airs 
—‘The Valiant Souldier,” “Flying 
Fame,” “Weep, Weep,” &c.—to which 
these ballads must have been sung by 
those who hawked them in the streets. 
How much Deloney owed to the treas- 
ure of folk-music in his mind may be 
guessed when we compare his work 
with that of one of his twentieth cen- 
tury heirs, whose little book of London 
lays is mildly recommended by Sir Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree and Sir John Kirk. 
Mr. Eaton’s ballads, printed on long 
strips of paper like proofs, have had a 
brisk sale in small shops, secreted in 
the by-ways of London; his “Fireman’s 
Wedding” is a most popular piece. It 
is impossible, alas! to praise his rhymed 
tragedies and comedies of London 
street life, much as we should like to 
encourage his revival of the ancient 
craft for making ballads for the peo- 
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ple. He is moved to these well-mean- 
ing efforts, no doubt, by a passionate 
love for the great, splendid, squalid 
city which he thus addresses in his 
best lines by far:— 

London, O mighty in thy pride, 
Stretching huge arms on every side, 
While ships from every distant sea 
Come and pay tribute unto thee! 

The terminus of all the world 

Where sails from every land are furled. 
Even such paltry matter as “Patching 
a Puncture: Or the Bell(e) and the 
Bike” (Deloney would have praised the 
length of the title, but what would he 
have said to the poor little pun?) might 
be accepted by those apostles of mod- 
ernity who believe that live doggerel 
is worth more than dead leonines. But 
the ear cannot tolerate the mechanical 
jog-trot of his verse which is tit-for-tat 
to the machine-made tunes of the cheap 
music-hall. One even prefers the has- 
tier stuff of that other follower in the 
foot-steps of the Elizabethan town bal- 
lad-monger, the cheery rhymster who 
celebrates the combatants in a Final 
Cuptie or a Test Match, calling on each 
by name as though they were centu- 
rions and he a Roman general leading 
them to victory. “I could write as 
badly as you,” said a spectator at 
Lord’s to this open-air poet. “Yes, but 
could you sell your stuff?” was the 
genial retort. 

Fortunately the country ballad- 
maker, though infrequent and far to 
seek, is not yet extinct. He seldom 
occurs in rural England nowadays; for 
even the singing birds, so naturalists 
say, are silenced by the gramophones 
in the village public. But he is found 
everywhere in the greater shires be- 
yond the seas—in the weird woodlands 
of Australia, in the outposts of New 
Zealand, and in the outposts of New- 
foundland, by the Canadian rivers that 
run over the brink of evening, and in 
all the half-won wildernesses of the 
United States. In all such far fantas- 
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tic places the English folk-tune is alive 
and a perpetual inspiration to the local 
ballad-makers whose lays grow by fire- 
light in outlying camps. It was the 
happy thought of an American “pious 
founder” to endow the collection of 
American frontier ballads by the cre- 
ation of a fellowship at Harvard; and 
the first harvest thus gathered in, 
chiefly from the south-western prairie 
lands, amply justifies his munificence. 
Several types of pioneering ballads are 
well represented in the collection made 
by the first Sheldonian Fellow, but 
those which were the work of cowboy 
fraternities are the most interesting. 
The typical ranch community in the 
seventies and eighties consisted of the 
boss, the straw-boss, the cowboys prop- 
erly so called, the horse wrangler, and 
the cook—generally a negro—who lived 
together on terms of practical equality. 
Except when, once a year, they and 
their marketable cattle reached Fort 
Dodge in Kansas or some other railway 
town (the trans-Missouri lines were not 
then in existence) they seldom or never 
visited the settlements and were com- 
pelled to depend on their own resources 
for entertainment. Ballads and songs 
were naturally improvised, and what- 
ever the most gifted member of the lit- 
tle community could produce was sub- 
ject to the criticism of the others, who 
would often suggest new lines and 
stanzas. The song-making did not 
cease when the cattle were being 
driven to market. Not only were 
sharp, rhythmic yells—often beaten 
into verse—used to stir up the lagging 
herd, but the night-herders, as they 
rode round and round the restless cat- 
tle during the long watches, would sing 
quaint, interminable lullabies to soothe 
the beasts to sleep and prevent a nivit 
stampede. 

The “‘dogie songs” or lullabies, occu- 
pational ditties which may be com- 
pared with the ‘“‘waulking songs” of the 
Hebrides, often assumed the form of 
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plaintive meditations on the cowboy’s 
hard life with an ever-recurring bur- 
den. Here is a specimen of the cus- 
tomary refrain:— 


Oh, say little dogies, when you goin’ to 

lay down 
And quit this forever siftin’ around? 
My limbs are weary, my seat is sore; 
Oh, lay down, dogies, like you’ve laid 

before— 
Lay down, little dogies, lay down. 

Hi-00, hi-00, 00-00. 
In the trailing songs the galloping of 
horses is always the basal rhythm; the 
best known of them insists on the ne- 
cessity of workiag hard for one’s living 
in the lines at the end of every 
stanza :— 
Big pig, little pig, 
Root hog or die. 

It is impossible to convey any just im- 
pression of the breezy atmosphere and 
rude vivacity of the other prairie-bal- 
lads by means of brief excerpts. The 
character of the cowboy is succinctly 
and sufficiently defined in such casual 
epigrams as:— 
He always spent his money like he 

found it in the road. 


or in the conclusion of a cowboy’s 
prayer:— 

One thing more, and then I’m 
through— 


Instead of one calf give my cows two. 


or in a phrase expressing his amaze- 
ment and distrust at the talkative 
stranger:— 


Such an educated feller, his thoughts 
just came in herds. 
or ir a sorrowful foreboding of the in- 
evitable conquest of the ranges by the 
“nester” or small farmer:— 
Soon we must leave this country, you'll 
hear the angels shout, 
“Oh, here they come to Heaven, their 
camp-fire has gone out!” 
To-day the stock-farm has taken the 
place of the ranch and the cowboy is a 
vanishing type—like the stinging lizard 
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and horned frog, which no longer 
abound in the vast south-western pas- 
turages. But his spirit lives on in 
these frontier ballads and songs, none 
of which have the flat machine-made 
measures of the town ballad-maker’s 
pedestrian stuff. Mr. Lomax gives 
The Times. 
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some of the tunes to which the cowboy 
songs were, and still are, sung, and it js 
important to bear in the mind that 
most of them are traditional airs, 
either English or negro folk-music; The 
study of folk-music is perhaps the mas- 
ter-key to the history of the ballad. 
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A swift and violent death has closed 
a fighter’s career, and a life which 
moved to great purposes on broad roads 
has found its end in an enormous ¢a- 
tastrophe. In the remarkable record 
which Mr. W. T. Stead has left in our 
history, there is nothing small, or self- 
ish, or hesitating. The death, as we 
imagine it, was wortay of the life—a 
moment of intense vitality which 
brought the occasion for the supreme 
self-sacrifice. The man who had faced 
obloquy, persecution, and imprisonment 
in his work for women and girls was 


privileged to pay the last debt to the 
ideal of chivalry which had guided his 


life. He had done in the prime of his 
manhood a rare and uncommon thing 
for women when he wrote “The Maiden 
Tribute.” An ageing man, in his last 
hour, we can believe that he was proud 
to stand with a thousand other men and 
watch the boats depart that carried the 
women and children to safety. It was 
the, common chivalry in which the 
worst of men are rarely wanting, but 
for him it brought with a superb con- 
sistency the Happy Warrior’s end. Of 
such a last act, splendid for all its fre- 
quency, not all who share it are worthy, 
Mr. Stead had deserved the honor. 

It is not difficult to predict the place 
which this vital and original personal- 
ity will hold in the history of his time. 
He will live as the man who made of 
modern journalism in England a pow- 
erful personal force. He found it a 
thing of conventions and respectabil- 


ities, buried in anonymity, and fettered 
by party ties. The newspaper was a 
collective “organ of opinion.” He 
made it the instrument of one intensely 
individual mind. We have to-day the 
editor who gives the public what he 
thinks it wants, without a thought of 
impressing his own meagre and com- 
mercial personality upon it. In its 
more successful manifestations such 
a newspaper is a sheet which has 
no will save to be chased by the popu- 
lar breeze. In its hybrid forms a dis- 
turbed and yielding mind is overborne 
by the distracting influences of party 
and pence. Mr. Stead’s main concep- 
tion of an editor’s duty was to be him- 
self. He realized as no one before him 
had done, and as few who have come 
after him have dared to do, the power 
which a newspaper gave him to record 
himself with headlines and bold type, 
with recitative and chorus, on a pedes- 
tal of fact and news once in every four- 
and-twenty hours. His temperament 
was that of the great pamphleteers. In 
his boldness and versatility, in his faith 
in the constructive power of the pen, in 
many of his opinions, even in his cham- 
pionship of women, he resembled De 
Foe. He fell short of that first prince 
of English journalists by his cruder 
style, and his lack of creative fancy. 
But he knew as shrewdly as any mod- 
ern commercial journalist where the 
newspaper differs from the pamphlet. 
He knew also as the commercial jour- 
nalist does not, how infinitely more 
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powerful than any series of pamphlets 
a newspaper may be, as the engine and 
tool of a personality. Wilkes, it is true, 
had perceived it a century before him, 
but his premature experiment ended 
with the famous No. 45. Mr. Stead 
carried the defiant ideal of self-expres- 
sion not merely to its perfection, but to 
its extravagance of completeness. His 
fads and his personal admirations, his 
policies and his whims, his moral en- 
thusiasms and his intellectual vagaries, 
were all printed equally large in the 
“Pall Mall Gazette” and the “Review 
of Reviews.” He dragged his readers 
after ghosts and spirits, just as he pros- 
trated them before the Tsar and Cecil 
Rhodes. He made them feel with 
equal vehemence the need for a world- 
peace and the case for “two keels to 
one.” With equal conviction he carried 
them with him now to Madam Olga 
Novikoff’s salon and then to Madame 
Blavatzky’s séance. He set them fed- 
erating the Empire or applauding the 
Boers. And in his lighter moments he 
would persuade them that gold can be 
extracted from sea-water, and the 
waste places of the earth made green 
with nitrogenous bacilli. It was an 
almost insolent triumph of a wayward 
but dominating personality. One used 
to wonder whether Mr. Stead ever con- 
sciously indulged in the pleasures of 
the mesmerist who never feels certain 
that his “subject” is completely under 
his hypnotic power until he has ordered 
him to perform some supremely ridicu- 
lous antic. 

A career So various spends its sub- 
stance and squanders its authority. Mr. 
Stead has ceased in the last twelve 
or fifteen years of his life to be a first- 
rate national influence. The British 
public is apt to be intolerant towards 
the spirit-world; Imperialists found it 
hard to forget the Pro-Boer campaign; 
Pacifists were puzzled by the Dread- 
nought episode; Radicals and Socialists 
did not easily forgive his utterly uncrit- 
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ical admiration for the Tsar and M. 
Stolypin. But from the Bulgarian atroc- 
ities to the Boer War there was no 
pen which in England wielded an as- 
cendancy comparable with Mr. Stead’s. 
He stopped a Russian war. He forced 
the conquest of the Soudan. He helped 
to destroy Parnell. He swelled the 
Navy Estimates, and thereby ended the 
Premiership of Gladstone. He cre- 
ated the Cape-to-Cairo Impericlism 
which in its turn made the Boer War. 
Without him the first Hague Confer- 
ence might well have seemed as mean- 
ingless and insincere as the second. 
But for him Gordon might never have 
gone to Khartoum, nor Parnell to Cov- 
entry. Rhodes might have remained a 
local Colonial politician, and the whole 
course of European affairs might have 
been diverted by a second Crimean 
War. Itis a staggering reflection that 
the man whose career may be sum- 
marized thus started life as an errand 
boy, received no better education than 
the average clerk, and at his best, 
though his whole power was in his 
pen, wrote a careless and undistin- 
guished style. He had a retentive 
memory, a power of clear and master- 
ful exposition and summary, a quick 
and sure step among mazes of compli- 
cated facts. But these are the indis- 
pensable equipments of every efficient 
journalist. The supremacy of Mr. 
Stead lay in that positive habit of mind 
which is akin to faithh He was open 
to every influence and idea. He meant 
to be interested in life. He saw a hero 
in every man with a purpose. He 
hailed each policy that commended it- 
self to his judgment as the one means 
of saving the Empire, if not mankind. 
In the negative and critical half of in- 
tellectual work he was an untrdined 
child. He could be gulled by an im- 
poster, flattered by a monarch, hypno- 
tized by any msa with an idea, and 
still more by any woman. His braia 
was essentially receptive rather than 
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selective. Its defects no less than its 
qualities made him a great journalist. 
The world is never deeply stirred by a 


writer whv comes before it with “but’”’ 


and “perhaps,” with reserves and quali- 
fications, with doubts and impartiali- 
ties. To interest the world a writer 
must himself believe. 

The truth is only half told of this 
strange and eventful career, when its 
power and influence is measured. It 
is to us no small service that he cleft a 
way for personality in journalism, and 
achieved for it in the world of affairs 
an independence from party and wealth 
comparable with the emancipation of 
literature from patronage. It was a 
finer and a greater service that in lift- 
ing journalism to this dignity he made 
it at the same time the servant of dis- 

The Nation. 
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interested aims. His power over men’s ° 
minds came first of all from his abil- 
ity to interest them. But it had its 
deeper root in the sincerity which every 
page of his writing confessed. One in- 
stinctively knew that when his writing 
was most vital, when his pleading was 
most arresting, when his exposition wag 
most masterly, the sympathy of a 
singularly humane and kindly na- 
ture, the passion for justice of a 
fearless heart, had given force to 
his pen. He did his best work 
when he had no thought before 
him save how best to serve some 
woman in distress, some class ground 
down, some people misunderstood. If 
he was a great journalist, it was be- 
cause he was first of all a brave and 
disinterested man. 
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To the Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge has been added a 
volume on “Rome” by W. Warde Fow- 
ler, M.A., which is a compact study of 
the causes which made possible the ad- 
vance of the Roman power to the lead- 
ership of Italy, the qualities of the peo- 
ple which fitted them for organization 
and conquest, and the conditions which 
later brought about their degeneracy 
and downfall. The book is, of neces- 
sity, only an outline, but it is graphic 
and suggestive and will serve as a key 
to more elaborate histories in the same 
field. Henry Holt & Co. 


In “The Battle of Principles” (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company) the Rey. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis presents, in pop- 
ular form, the fruits of a careful and 
discriminating study of the anti-slav- 


ery conflict. Beginning with a de- 
scription of the rise and growth of 
American slavery, he passes in review 
the leaders and the events in the great 
conflict which slavery precipitated,— 


the debates of Calhoun, and Hayne and 
Webster, the appeals of Garrison and 
Phillips, of Sumner and Greeley, of 
Mrs. Stowe and Henry Ward Beecher, 
the career of John Brown, the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate, the eloquence and 
steadfastness of Lincoln, the heroes of 
battle on land and sea, and the life of 
the people at home who supported the 
soldiers at the front. Dr. Hillis has a 
graphic and eloquent style, which is 
seen at its best in this vivid portrayal 
of the persons and incidents of the 
great struggle for the abolition of 
slavery. 


In Professor Edward L. Thorndike’s 
treatise on “Education” (The Macmillan 
Company) there is a great deal of wise 
philosophy and practical good sense. 
The author describes the volume as “A 
First Book” and expresses the hope 
that it may prepare students in colleges 
and normal schools to see the signifi- 
cance of their more specialized studies 
in educational psychology and socicl- 
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ogy, methods of teaching and class 
management, the history of educational 
theory and practice and the applica- 
tions of philosophy and ethics to -edu- 
cation. For these purposes the book 
is admirably adapted, but it should 
have a use beyond all this in suggest- 
ing to teachers, and especially elemen- 
tary teachers who are actually in serv- 
ice, new methods of instruction and new 
arrangements of courses more in accord 
with modern ideas than those that were 
in vogue when they received their 
training. 


The publication of “Kant and Spen- 
cer” by the late Professor Borden Par- 
ker Bowne (Houghton Mifflin Company) 
serves to deepen the sense of the loss 
both to literature and philosophy in- 
volved in the death of this clear 
thinker and illuminating writer. The 
present book is essentially two books 
in one,—the first a critical exposition of 
the philosophy of Kant and the second 
a keen dissection of the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer. The conclusion of 
the Kantian philosophy Professor 
Bowne found to be that we cannot at- 
tain to certain conviction as to the ex- 
istence of God by way of pure specula- 
tion, but that conviction must be 
reached in life itself, along the line of 
least resistance for human thought. 
The intelligent world points to an intel- 
ligent author, the moral world to a 
moral author, the rational world to a 
rational author. Man is not merely in- 
tellect; he is also will and conscience 
and he is religious, and these facts 
have to be taken into account in con- 
sidering human life. Professor Bowne’s 
view of the Spencerian philosophy was 
that it is a system of great showy gen- 
eralizations, often vague and baseless 
and at other times barren and leading 
to nothing. While it was for a time 
the official philosophy of the naturalis- 
tic movement, it became obsolete even 
during Spencer’s lifetime. Professor 
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Bowne’s examination of its imperfec- | 
tions and inconsistencies is keenly crit- 
ical, and marked by that lucidity of 
thought and apt and trenchant expres- 
sion which characterized Professor 
Bowne’s writing. Altiough this work 
did not receive the benefit of the. au- 
thor’s revision, but is here published 
practically as dictated to his stenogra- 
pher for use in his classes, it has suf- 
fered little impairment in form from 
these causes. 


A community is often as interesting 
as any of its individual members, and 
when, now and again, some writer 
arises who reconstructs a town or vil- 
lage, and sympathetically depicts the 
personalities of those who dwelt in its 
houses and walked its streets, the work 
is rewarded by an instant appreciation. 
“High Bradford,” by Mary Rogers 
Bangs, is the story of an old Cape Cod 
sea-port town, which bred gentle 
women, and brave men, and was for 
all its roving sons the most desirable 
place on earth. As delicate and sweet 
as Cranford, High Bradford had a 
breadth of vision unknown to the little 
inland town, for each man had been a 
master on his own ship, and to each 
woman tales of the countries at the 
other side of the world were more fa- 
miliar than gossip from the next vil- 
lage. Three love stories are inter- 
twined with the other episodes of 
“High Bradford”; that of Polly Mayo, 
whose bright, brimming life was closed 
by sudden tragedy, the late but poign- 
ant romance of Aseneth Snow, and the 
strong patient waiting of Rachael 
Clark, which ended in all happiness. 
The book reminds one of a series of 
etchings which are related in subject, 
fine, tender, and strong. It takes 
high rank among _ those  »books 
which make more real to a pres- 
ent generation the New England of 
years gone by. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 








